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THE PRESIDENT AT PHILADELPHIA 

“America is at a point, gentlemen, where it is more than ever necessary that she should under- 

stand her own ideals not only, but be ready to put them into action at any cost. It is one thing to 

entertain fine principles and another thing to make them work. It is one thing to entertain them in 

theformulasof words . . . butit isanother thing to make those words live in the action of our lives” 
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VoLUME XXXII 


N THE questions of Amer- 
icanism, national defense, 
and our foreign relations, 
on which the coming elec- 
tion is likely to be settled, 

the country is divided somewhat on a 
new geographical alignment. The peo- 
ple of the seaboard states, as a rule, believe 
in a more vigorous foreign policy and in 
better national defense than do the people 
of the Middle West. Mr. Hughes is 
crystallizing into the champion of the 
more vigorous diplomacy and_ greater 
attention to national defense. The Presi- 
dent, despite the fact that he was ulti- 
mately ready to break with Germany, and 
did call upon the National Guard in the 
Mexican imbroglio, has come to be the 
exponent of the more peaceful and less 
prepared policies. Of course, the habit 
of voting on strict party lines is still so 
strong that many states would vote as 
usual no matter what the question was. 
Yet unquestionably many independent 
voters in the Northeastern states who 
voted for the President four years ago will 
vote against him this year, and many in 
the Middle West who voted against him 
before will support him now on the basis 
that he has kept us out of the world war 
and that the country is prosperous. 

The figures of the last election indicate 
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that four years ago the President was 
stronger in the Mississippi Valley than on 
the Eastern seaboard. His former popu- 
larity, his peaceful policies, and the fact 
that he is a progressive-minded man should 
make the President very strong in the 
great interior on November 7th. 

It takes 266 votes in the electoral col- 
lege to elect a President. The solid South, 
including the border states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma have 183 votes. 

The President is sure to carry the solid 
South and in the last election he received 
about as many votes in the border states 
mentioned as both the Progressives and 
Republicans put together. With these 
183 electoral votes he would need 83 more 
to insure his election. 

On the other hand Mr. Hughes can look 
back to 1912, when the states in which the 
President obtained a plurality over both his 
opponents were all, except Arizona, in the 
solid South or on the border and were not 
enough to carry anelection. If Mr. Hughes 
can consolidate the Roosevelt and Taft vote 
he can win, but he must carry a much 
larger proportion of the populous debat- 
able states than his opponent. 

More than any other election in recent 
times, this election is in the hands of the 
independent voter. 

All rights reserved. 
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THE PRESIDENT—WHY HE SHOULD 
AND SHOULD NOT BE REELECTED 


RESIDENT WILSON has fulfilled 

pP the programme he announced when 

he was elected, in larger measure 

and with more fidelity than history teaches 
us to expect of our Presidents. 

In handling questions which were not 
dreamed of in the campaign of 1912 but 
have for the time being become the most 
vital issues in our political life the Presi- 
dent has not been so fortunate. 

Mr. Wilson has himself admitted the 
error of his earlier opinion that no measures 
of preparedness were necessary. But he 
has not displayed his old leadership on 
constructive preparations even since he has 
changed his mind. . While he has been in a 
better position than any one else in the 
country to get the facts, he has been con- 
tent to await the pressure of the public 
which had no such facilities. After the 
Jutland sea battle opened the public’s 
eyes he gave his approval to a ten-big-ship 
naval appropriation. Before that he was 
content with Mr. Daniels’s programme. 
So long as the President is willing to accept 
Mr. James Hay as arbiter of our military 
reorganization and to retain Mr. Daniels as 
Secretary of the Navy, he can hardly take 
any real advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to put our defenses in first class 
order and to establish a permanently im- 
proved system. 

The reception of ex-Governor Glynn’s 
peace speech in St. Louis tends to show 
that the Democratic Party (and there are 
many Republicans and Progressives who 
believe likewise) are satisfied with the 
conduct of the controversy with Germany. 
The President got out of the crisis without 
getting into the war. That was the main 
point that was cheered. 

But a fair analysis of the situation would 
show that the President has a clearer per- 
ception of the necessity and value of main- 
taining American rights than those who 
lauded Mr. Glynn’s speech at St. Louis. 

The President put Mr. Bryan in his 
Cabinet to get a working majority, without 
which he could not accomplish anything. 
When foreign complications arose he 
endeavored to overcome Mr. Bryan’s 
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incompetence by attending to the foreign 
affairs himself. Despite his effort, how- 
ever, Mr. Bryan managed to give the 
Teutonic Governments the impression 
that no matter what they did we would 
not take any action against them. With 
this assurance they naturally committed 
themselves to their murderous policy 
at sea. Under these circumstances, if the 
President had accepted the sufficient pro- 
vocation and sent the German Ambassador 
home, he would have precipitated a war 
which might not have been necessary 
except for the action of his Secretary of 
State. On the other hand the choice 
he took of convincing Germany that she 
must reverse the policy which she had 
been given reason to suppose she could 
pursue was necessarily slower than it 
would have been had Germany never been 
misled. That the President accomplished 
his purpose under this handicap is a great 
tribute to his ability. It is doubtful if 
ever again he would handicap himself 
with such a Secretary of State. He did, 
however, keep Mr. Bryan long after it was 
plain that he was a menace to the country, 
and he still keeps Mr. Daniels when he 
is obviously a detriment to the Navy. 

The “hyphen issue’? in the campaign 
is not likely to assume any large propor- 
tions, for those of divided allegiance have 
already put the stamp of approval on the 
President by their opposition to him, and 
Mr. Hughes is putting himself in a proper 
position by his opposition to them. 
Despite Mr. Hughes’s attitude, however, 
the reélection of the President would give a 
more complete quietus to these foreign 
influences because they have publicly 
announced that they will beat him. 

The Mexican question, in one form or 
another, is almost perpetual. The strug- 
gles of a backward people toward the estab- 
lishment of a stable democracy always 
means friction with the neighboring 
states. If the disordered state is weak 
and its neighbor strong, the friction usually 
leads to absorption. Something of this 
process has gone on between the United 
States and Mexico in the past. The 
Mexicans fear further encroachment now. 
The President is rightly determined to 
do everything he can to prevent it. In 
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this he is right, and the American people 
agree with him. Moreover, the President 
feels that a war with the United States 
will not help the Mexicans to grow in the 
ability to govern themselves nor lessen 
the difficulties of the relations between the 
two countries in the long run. Most of 
the President’s critics agree to all this, but 
they contend that his actions have made 
the Mexicans feel that we wanted to med- 
dle and at the same time lacked the cour- 
age to take the situation in hand despite 
Mexican opposition—and that the impres- 
sion of our vacillation has led to disorders 
which might otherwise have been avoided. 

In trying to avoid intervention the 
President has not been very successful 
in protecting American lives and American 
property or in gaining the good-will or 
respect of the Mexicans. Perhaps he made 
more than a reasonable number of mis- 
takes. But even that is not the main 
question. The most important question 
is whether he, with his experience, or Mr. 
Hughes, unembarrassed by the past, will 
best get us out of the mess we are in. 

An intelligent man does not cast his 
vote for a Presidential candidate as a re- 
ward or punishment for previous actions 
but on the basis of his future action which 
his past leads one to expect. 

On this basis, in our foreign relations it is 
fair to expect of the President in case of 
reélection that: 

1. He will not lead the country into 
any unwarrantable action. His stand on 
the Panama tolls controversy showed that 
he had the courage to fight. an unpopular 
fight for the sacredness of treaties and fair 
international dealings. 

2. He is probably more likely than any 
other public man in this country to for- 
mulate a doctrine of international fair 
dealing, as Jefferson formulated the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence. 
He has the same kind of intellect. 

3. He will continue to develop the 
most successful relationships with Pan- 
America which any President has achieved. 

4. The humanities are so strong in 
him that he will not use force even to 
repel aggression except oft-repeated and 
continuous injury, and his well known 
patience may even invite aggression. 
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5. He will in the end resort to force if 
necessary. ‘ 

6. If force is necessary, he is not likely 
to have the country prepared to use it. 

The President’s domestic policies are 
all efforts to keep opportunity open to all 
men and to keep all kinds and conditions 
of men animated by hope and progress. 
The Federal Reserve Law was passed be- 
cause its provisions would help the multi- 
farious transactions by which we all make 
a living. It was not a banker’s act for 
bankers. It was a banking act for the 
public. It is a fundamental part of the 
President’s philosophy that if such acts 
for the public are wisely framed they will 
in the long run benefit the bankers, for 
example, more than special acts made for 
them. The same underlying theory was 
the reason for the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law. The Underwood Tariff was a remed y 
for the universally condemned tariff made 
by Big Business for Big Business through 
the instrumentality of Messrs. Payne and 
Aldrich. There is nothing in any of these 


_acts or in the President’s philosophy de- 


signed to hurt business, or property, or 


wealth. His effort is to increase all three— 


but not at the expense of one group of 
citizens for the benefit of another. 
The more radical wing of his party, 


however, does bear animosity toward Big 


Business merely for its size, as a part of 
the Republican Party panders to Big 
Business for the same reason. One lot of 
politicians are professional friends of the 
poor, the others, little brothers to the rich. 

If Mr. Wilson is ‘reélected, there is no 
danger that the changed conditions after 
the war will be made an excuse to go back 
to conditions of special privileges from 
which we have happily emerged somewhat. 
The majority of the men who vote in this 
country have never voted for a man for 
President who had more sympathy with 
their aspirations or more desire to serve 
them. On the other hand, there is every 
indication that the President would be 
willing to make any readjustment neces- 
sary, even to the Republican remedy of 
raising the tariff, as is demonstrated by his 
willingness to put higher duties on dyestuffs. 

But there are several projects to which 
the President is committed which do not 
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seem well calculated to help the causes the 
President wishes to serve: 

1. The La Follette Seamen’s Law has 
harmed many more Americans on shore 
than it has helped at sea. 

2. Mr. McAdoo’s plan for a Govern- 
ment - owned steamship line, even as 
amended, seems likely to pay highly for 
any benefit to American shipping. 

3. There seems good reason to believe 
that our early withdrawal from the Phil- 
ippines would be followed by the necessity 
of a second intervention. 


I] 


Practically every other constitutionally 
governed country in the world—dem- 
ocracies and constitutional monarchies 
alike—have a responsible form of govern- 
ment and a budget system of expenditures. 
This would mean practically that the 
President, representing the whole Nation, 
would initiate important legislation, pre- 
senting to Congress a well-rounded pro- 
gramme which Congress would debate and 
accept or reject. This is based upon the 
well known principle that the individual 
is better at initiation and action, while 
large bodies are better for deliberation. 
All other popular governments operate in 
this way. In ours, on the contrary, the 
deliberative body initiates legislation and 
the President deliberates on it and accepts 
it or vetoes it. The result is that most 
bills are initiated, not for the benefit of the 
Nation, but for the benefit of some Con- 
gressman’s locality. The pork barrel, 
and its attendant inefficiency and waste, 
results. The President has pointed out the 
evils of this system and the remedy as 
clearly as any one. During the beginning 
of his administration the manner in which 
he made the Presidency the place of re- 
sponsible leadership pointed to an attempt 
on his part toward correcting the most 
glaring evil in the machinery of our govern- 
ment. Since the beginning of the Great 
War, he has made no effort in this direc- 
tion. It is perhaps reasonable to hope, 
however, that if reélected Mr. Wilson would 
endeavor to go further in this direction 
than the Democratic platform, which 
merely recommends that all appropri- 
ations be consolidated in the hands of 
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one committee in the House of Representa- 
tives as a first practical step toward a bud- 
get system. 


MR. HUGHES — WHY HE SHOULD 
AND SHOULD NOT BE ELECTED 


r “HE Republican Party presents in 
Mr. Hughes a candidate of high 
character and proven ability in the 

field of state politics. Most of the people 

in the country, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, believe that he has the qualities 
which make a good President. But in 
all this he does not essentially differ from 

President Wilson. 

He does differ from the President in two 
important particulars. He places a differ- 
ent emphasis upon foreign affairs and 
national defense than Mr. Wilson does. 

We believe that he can control his party 
and lead it. We know that the President 
can and does lead his. 

Mr. Hughes’s criticism of the Presi- 
dent’s dealings with Germany implies that 
should a similar situation arise with him 
in the White House he would force a more 
immediate and satisfactory settlement, in 
the belief that such a course would be a 
better guarantee of peace, but that he 
would carry it out whether it proved 
peaceful or not. 

His position on the Mexican question is 
much the same. He believes also that the 
country should do more for its national 
defenses than the President seems to te 
willing to do. 

Although Mr. Hughes would unques- 
tionably try to carry out the policies he 
believes in, it is not certain that he could 
succeed to any great degree if the temper 
of the Republican Party in Congress re- 
mains as it showed itself, for example, on 
the McLemore resolution, when the major- 
ity of the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives voted to give up American 
rights at sea rather than run a risk of 
war with Germany which the President was 
willing to run. But probably Mr. Hughes 
will be able to lead his own party, if he is 
elected, at least along the lines of his 
platform _ pledges. However, even if 
elected, with a Republican House, it is 
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improbable that he will have a Republican 
Senate with him also. There are now 
56 Democratic Senators and 40 Repub- 
licans. The terms of seventeen Democratic 
Senators expire in 1917. The Democrats 
will still control the Senate if they re- 
tain ten of these seventeen seats, even if 
they get none of the fifteen Republicans’ 
seats which are voted for this year. Six 
of the seventeen Democratic seats are in 
habitual Democratic states. 

Mr. Hughes, then, if elected, will prob- 
ably be hampered by a hostile Senate. 

On the other hand, he would have an 
advantage in that he could organize his 
administration to meet present problems 
instead of, as befell the President, having 
to meet foreign affairs with a Cabinet 
in which all the strength was on the 
domestic side. 

With these advantages and disadvan- 
tages Mr. Hughes would begin his effort 
to increase our national defenses and im- 
prove our relations with Mexico. 

Somewhere in his administration he 
would probably be faced with the problem 
of meeting the new conditions developing 
from the coming of peace in Europe as 
the President has been faced with the 
problems arising out of war. He has be- 
hind him a party which would use this 
occasion to endeavor to restore all the 
special privileges of a high tariff. This 
would be a golden opportunity for the 
Old Guard to recover its lost ground under 
cover of the scare of ruinous European 
competition. Mr. Hughes belongs to the 
other wing of the party, and if he estab- 
lished his leadership this tendency of his 
party probably would not go very far. 

The platform of the Republican Party 
recommends the budget system. Mr. 
Hughes presumably would do whatever 
he could to put it into practice—and if 
he wishes to have a really national system 
of defense, it will be almost necessary to 
establish a budget before such a system 
can be made effective. 

Mr. Hughes will of course get the votes 
of the regular voting Republicans, he is 
the logical candidate for the votes of 
those who feel that the President’s prepar- 
ations for national defense are vitally 
inadequate, and of those who feel that 
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the President’s handling of foreign affairs 
is dangerous and ineffective, as well as of 
those who believe in the special privileges 
of a high protective tariff. 

In both the parties the character and 
abilities of the candidates and _ the 
kind of men they have selected to run 
their campaigns set a new standard in 
American politics—a new standard for 
which the past activities of President 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes are partially 
responsible. 


A WORD OF THANKS TO MR. 


ROOSEVELT 
N 1912, Colonel Roosevelt, as all men 
know, left the Republican Party 
when the managers of that machine 


refused to give him the nomination which 
unquestionably the bulk of the Republican 
voters preferred he should have. His 
course provoked much bitterness in the 
Republican ranks, and the Colonel was 
severely criticized for letting his personal 
ambition disrupt his party. Many people 
lost confidence in his disinterestedness, 
even among those who entirely agreed 
with him about the political morals of the 
organization which put Mr. Taft in the 
Presidential race in 1912. 

This year Colonel Roosevelt took ex- 
actly the opposite course. When the 
Republican Party—managed by the same 
old organization that nominated Mr. Taft 
—trefused to nominate him, he nevertheless 
is ready to support the candidate whom 
they did nominate. And again the Colonel 
is roundly criticized for abandoning the 
sacred principles which he espoused four 
years ago. 

Yet the Colonel’s course is entirely 
logical, sincere, and for the benefit of the 
country. Colonel Roosevelt’s mind deals 
with men and events, more than with 
theories and principles. In 1912, he 
recognized that Mr. Taft was not man 
enough either to be elected or to dominate 
the Republican machine if he were. In 
1916, Colonel Roosevelt recognizes that 
Mr. Hughes is man enough to have a 
chance of election and to have a chance 
also of dominating the Old Guard if he 
does reach the White House. These are 
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facts which the Colonel’s bitterest enemies 
can hardly deny, and they are a sufficient 
explanation of his course. It is reason- 
able to suppose that personal ambition 
spurred on his efforts, but so long as his 
personal ambition did not make him do 
things which he would not have urged 
another to do in his place, his ambition 
may be classed more as a virtue than a 
vice and be separated from the adjective 
“vaulting” which so often transforms this 
common and necessary human quality 
into something akin to disgrace. 

When Colonel Roosevelt disrupted the 
Republican Party in 1912, it seemed as if 
his defection and the party’s consequent 
defeat might so chasten it as to put a 
newer and better element in charge. 
The Colonel’s move failed in the consum- 
mation of that public service. But it 
did force the party managers, in 1916, 
to nominate a man whose entire political 
reputation was made in combating the 
machine interests of his party. It is 
true that Colonel Roosevelt has not liked 
Mr. Hughes in the past any more, for 
instance, than Mr. Bryan liked Mr. Wil- 
son in 1912. Yet in both cases it was 
the strength of Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan that forced a better candidate upon 
the party managers than they would 
otherwise likely have taken, though in 
both instances public opinion demanded 
the candidate named. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Mr. Hughes’s 
nomination was largely due to his most 
serious opponent, for the Republican 
Party had either to take Colonel Roose- 
velt himself, or nominate an independent 
and able candidate, or accept Colonel 
Roosevelt’s opposition and with it certain 
defeat. The Republican nomination in 
Chicago is much the better for the Colonel’s 
participation in the general proceedings. 

The issues of the campaign are also 
much the better for the Colonel’s activities. 
The Democratic Party has responded to 
the necessities for national defense only 
so far as public opinion and the Mexican 
chieftains have forced it to do so. The 
largest single awakening force has been 
Theodore Roosevelt. For this awakening 
activity the American public should be 
grateful to him. 


THE WAY BY COMMERCE TO WAR 


r “HE article by Professor Millioud, 
printed elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, is a convincing and signifi- 

cant picture of Germany’s trade struggles 

for world supremacy or, as he points out, 
war. Germany was paying a higher price 
for her commercial conquests than she 
could afford. Her commercial giants had 
hoped to drive competition out of many 
markets and, once in control, to recoup 
themselves for the losses incurred in ac- 
quiring the markets. But it was becoming 
plainer to them every day that despite 
their great scientific and organizing abil- 
ity they could not drive out competition; 
on the contrary it was constantly growing 
keener. Their recourse was to the Govern- 
ment. In effect they asked that the 

Government acquire for them somewhere 

further sources of raw materials and a 

protected market besides Germany to sell 

in, where they would not have to meet free 
competition. The German Government 
tried for raw materials in Morocco and 
met the French there on the same errand. 

The meeting almost ended in war. The 

German Government worked assiduously 

to turn Turkey into a favored market for 

German goods. This was linked up with 

the hope of a Teutonic dominance of the 

Balkans. The Serbian and Greek victory 

over Bulgaria blocked this. Commer- 

cially, Germany felt herself hemmed in on 
all sides. Her peaceful efforts at com- 
mercial conquest were not succeeding fast 
enough to save her. Her one recourse 
was to burst the encircling bands by war. 

There is no doubt that Germany’s com- 
mercial situation rendered her more willing 
to make war. It was one of the main 
causes that made the war possible, but, of 
course, it was only one of many causes 
which finally precipitated the conflict. 

But without assigning it more import- 
ance than it deserves, it is abundantly 
plain that governmental activities to gain 
special trade privileges, backed by the 
ill-concealed threat of armies and navies, 
is a continuing and potent cause of war. 
But the German nation is not alone guilty. 
As Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson points out in 
his book, “ The European Anarchy”’: 
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While power may be sought for its own 
sake, it is commonly sought by modern states 
as a means to wealth. It is the pursuit of mar- 
kets and concession and outlets for capital that 
lies behind the colonial policy that leads to wars. 
States compete for the right to exploit the weak, 
and in this competition governments are 
prompted or controlled by financial interests. 
The British went to Egypt for the sake of the 
bondholders, the French to Morocco for the 
sake of its minerals and wealth. In the Near 
East and the Far it is commerce, concessions, 
loans that have led to the rivalry of the Powers, 
to war after war, to “punitive expeditions” 
and—irony of ironies—to “indemnities” ex- 
acted as a new and special form of robbery 
from peoples who rose in the endeavor to 
defend themselves against robbery. The 
Powers combine for a moment to suppress 
the common victim, the next they are at one 
another’s throats over the spoil. So long 
as the exploitation of undeveloped countries 
is directed by companies having no object in 
view except dividends, so long as financiers 
prompt the policy of governments, so long as 
military expeditions, leading up to annexations, 
are undertaken behind the back of the public 
for reasons that cannot be avowed, so long will 
the nations end with war, where they have 
begun by theft, and so long will thousands and 
millions of innocent and generous lives, the 
best of Europe, be thrown away to no purpose, 
because, in the dark, sinister interests have 
been risking the peace of the world for the sake 
of money in their pockets. 

It is these tremendous underlying facts and 
tendencies that suggest the true moral of this 
war. It is these that have to be altered if we 
are to avoid future wars on a scale as great. 


The chief difference between the Eng- 
lish, the French, ourselves, and the Ger- 
mans is that the Germans were more 
thorough in the application of the practice 
and frankly accepted its logical results. 
They based their economic organization 
on the expectation of getting special mar- 
kets peacefully if possible, and otherwise if 
necessary. The other countries got the 
special markets whenever and wherever 
possible, but their industrial organization 
was not based upon getting them and they 
were accordingly not so willing or in fact 
under so much necessity to fight for raw 
materials and outlets. 

After this war shall the same processes 
begin again? The loudest voices in Eng- 
land and France are naturally enough 
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clamoring that Germany shall pay the 
price of starting the war by being excluded 
from all markets which the Entente Powers 
can control, and that they shall enjoy the 
privileges therein, the desire for which 
Professor Millioud shows was partially 
responsible for Germany’s breaking the 
peace. Such a course would give Ger- 
many a continuing cause for war again. 
It would sow the seeds of ill-feeling with the 
United States and other trading nations 
that are now neutral. Limitation of 
armament, if it could be accomplished, 
may make war less immediately gigantic 
and terrible, but it cannot prevent wars 
if causes for conflict are ever present. 
Moreover, it is doubtful if limitation of 
armament is possible so long as unfair 
trade competition is countenanced by the 
Great Powers, for no nation of spirit will 
give up its right to a fair opportunity 
of economic growth without a final appeal 
to arms. Professor Millioud’s indictment 
against Germany is that she took up arms 
to gain, not a fair opportunity, but unfair 
advantages and to prevent the fair oppor- 
tunities of others. 

A careful scrutiny of our own economic 
policies does not show us to be blameless. 


SOURCES OF USEFUL INFORMA- 


TION 


N THESE days when a new set of 
| questions has been forced on the 

people of this country, it is a whole- 
some indication that serious books which 
give the present facts and the _ back- 
ground of these questions are increas- 
ingly in demand. 

Professor Maurice Millioud’s book, 
“The Ruling Caste and Frenzied Trade 
in Germany,” of which a part is printed 
in this magazine, should be read in con- 
junction with Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s, 
“The European Anarchy,’ referred to 
in the preceding editorial. They are 
short and significant pictures of the re- 
lations of commerce, and_ particularly 
government-aided commerce, to war and 
peace. They contain a warning from 
European experience which no serious- 
minded American can read without profit. 

There is also another little book pub- 
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lished recently which gives many vital 
facts concerning the German movement 
of the German-Americans in this coun- 
try. There is so much consideration of 


ithis subject based upon so few facts that 


those who are seriously endeavoring to 
clarify their minds upon it will find 
much help in their endeavor in “Their 
True Faith and Allegiance,” by Gustavus 
Ohlinger. The book explains what the 
National German-American Alliance is 
and what its aims and objects are and 
what success it has attained in them. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SERVICE AND 
PUBLICITY 


N ALL countries there are people who 
| look upon themselves as personified 
capital. They are men who have 
made fortunes themselves, or men and 
women who have inherited them. They 
see and feel the sensitiveness and vulner- 
ability of capital as well as its power. 
Some of them also see clearly the funda- 
mental basis on which civilization in a 
democracy agrees to protect capital, for 
the right of capital to protection is not 
an inherent right: it is a right contingent 
upon certain conditions. 
These conditions were most ably and 
succinctly stated some little time ago by 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn when he said: 


Every man who by eminent success in com- 
merce or finance raises himself beyond his 
peers is in the nature of things more or less of an 
‘frritant”’ (I use the word in its technical mean- 
ing) to the community. 

It behooves him, therefore, to make his 
position as little jarring as possible upon that 
immense majority whose existence is spent 
in the lowlands of life so far as material cir- 
cumstances are concerned. 

It behooves him to exercise self-restraint 
and to make ample allowance for the point of 
view and the feelings of others, to be patient, 
helpful, conciliatory. 

It behooves him to remember that many 
other men are working, and have worked all 
their lives, with probably as much effort, as 
much self-abnegation as he, but-have not suc- 
ceeded in raising themselves above mediocre 
Stations in life because to them has not been 
granted the possession of those peculiar gifts 
which beget conspicuous success. 

He should beware of that insidious tendency 
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of wealth to chill and isolate; he should be 
careful not to let his feelings, aspirations, and 
sympathies become hardened or narrowed, 
lest he become estranged from his fellow men; 
and with this in view he should not only be 
approachable but should seek and welcome 
contact with the work-a-day world so as to 
remain part and parcel of it, to maintain and 
prove his homogeneity with his fellow men. 

And he should never forget that the advan- 
tages and powers which he enjoys are his on 
sufferance, so to speak, during good behavior, 
the basis of their conferment being the con- 
sideration that the community wants his 
talents and his work, and grants him generous 
compensation—including the privilege of pass- 
ing it on to his children—in order to stimulate 
him to the effort of using his capacities, since 
it is in the public interest that they should be 
used to their fullest extent. 

He should never forget that the social 
edifice in which he occupies so desirable quar- 
ters has been erected by human hands, the 
result of infinite effort, of sacrifice and com- 
promise, the aim being the greatest good of 
society; and that if that aim is clearly shown 
to be no longer served by the present structure, 
if the successful man arrogates to himself too 
large or too choice a part, if, selfishly, he crowds 
out others, then what human hands have 
built up by the patient work of centuries human 
hands can pull down in one hour of passion. 

The undisturbed possession of the material 
rewards now given to success, because success 
presupposes service, can be perpetuated only 
if its beneficiaries exercise moderation, ‘self- 
restraint, and consideration for others in the 
use of their opportunities, and if their ability 
is exerted, not merely for their own advantage, 
but also for the public good and the weal of 
their fellow men. 


There is no other country in the world 
where the men of wealth are more keenly 
alive to the responsibility of service which 
their wealth entails, or where they try 
as hard to meet those responsibilities. 
At the same time there is no other public 
in the world that expects as high a stand- 
ard of service from its capital as does the 
public in this country. It often happens, 
therefore, that a rich man is abused here 
for actions which would bring him com- 
mendation elsewhere. This may seem 
unfair, but it is the way of progress. If 
we are to improve our civilization the 
standard of service must be constantly 
higher and the rich men of the country 
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must approach closer and closer to it, as 
they are doing. 

And they must also admit that the 
public has an interest in the capital which 
it is asked to protect, and recognize this 
public interest by letting the public know 
what their capital is doing. It is axiomatic 
that the public suspicion of many corpor- 
ate enterprises has been based upon the 
belief that as these enterprises were more 
or less secret they were correspondingly 
more or less bad. 

The doctrine of service and publicity 
for capital is not new, but the present is a 
good time to call attention to it because 
we are in the happy circumstance for the 
time being that the mention of it does not 
instantly bring to mind some recent of- 
fender against its tenets. 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION 
AGAIN 


OR a decade or more there has been 
* a widespread and insistent demand 
that the United States impose more 
stringent limitations upon immigration 
than it does. Three times a literacy test 
has passed Congress. Three times it 
has been vetoed. The advocates of the 
literacy test urged its passage as the best 
practical measure to limit immigration. 
Many of its opponents agreed that a 
limitation was desirable, but objected that 
the literacy test would admit many un- 
desirables and exclude many desirable 
immigrants. 

The criterion for a desirable immigrant 
is one who will earn a decent living and 
live decently, obey the laws and amal- 
gamate with the present population and 
become thoroughly American. Paupers, 
criminals, and people of divided allegiance 
are an expense and a danger to the Nation. 

We have had ample proof in the last 
ten or twelve years that the processes of 
assimilation have not been thoroughly 
effective. We have large undigested lumps 
of foreign-born residents who have not 
acquired either American ways of living 
or American ideals of government. 

Mr. Sidney L. Gulick, whose travels in 
many foreign countries have given him an 
understanding and sympathy with all 
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manner of men, has worked out an im- 
migration policy based upon the fun- 
damentally sound principle that the im- 
migrant’s ability to become an American 
citizen is by far the most important test 
of his desirability. 

The following paragraphs present the 
plan in barest outlines: 

I, THE CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration from every land should be 
controlled, and, if excessive, it should be re- 
stricted. The principle of restriction should 
be applied equally to every land, and thus 
avoid differential race treatment. 

2. AMERICANIZATION THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTROL. 

The proven capacity for genuine American- 
ization on the part of those already here from 
any land should be the measure for the further 
immigration of that people. New-comers make 
their first contact with America through those 
who speak their own language. The Ameri- 
canization, therefore, of new-comers from any 
land depends largely on the influence of those 
already here from that land. The number of 
new-comers annually admissible from any land, 
therefore, should be closely dependent on the 
number of those from that land who, having 
been here five years or more, have actually 
become American citizens. These know the 
language, customs, and ideals of both peoples, 
ours and theirs. 

America should admit as immigrants only 
so many aliens from any land as she can 
Americanize. 

3. THE PROPOSED RESTRICTION LAW. 

Let, therefore, an immigration law be passed 
which provides that the maximum permissible 
annual immigration from any people shall be 
a definite per cent. (say five) of those from that 
people who have already become naturalized 
citizens, together with their American-born 
children. 

The grandchildren as a rule do not know their 
ancestral language, and do not aid particularly 
in the Americanization of new-comers. 

The permissible annual immigration from 
the respective peoples, as calculated from the 
census of 1910, is given in the accompanying 
tables. They show that in general there would 
be no restriction on immigration from North 
Europe. The reverse, however, would be 
the case for the countries of South Europe. 
The permissible immigration from China and 
Japan would be less than that which has been 
coming in recent years. 


Economically and industrially the re- 
strictions of Mr. Gulick’s plan would 
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curtail immigration of the peoples which 
are hardest for us to assimilate and which 
are most desirous of coming in larger 
numbers than we can care for: 

Tables showing how the Five Per Cent.Restriction Proposal 


would have affected Immigration for the 
Period 1911-1915 


TABLE , 
Aliens Admitted during the five years 
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His plan would not affect German im- 
migration. The events of the last two 
years have raised the question of the 
desirability of a large German influx after 
the war, not from the economic or social 
aspect, but from political considerations. 
In his day Benjamin Franklin complained 
of the tendency of the Germans, especially 
in Pennsylvania, to resist Americanization. 
In Civil War times, John Hay denounced 
their clannishness— though in both the 
American Revolution and in the Civil War 
the men of German extraction fought well 
for their adopted country. The clan- 
nishness of which Hay complained is a 
racial tendency and an admirable one, 
but it constitutes a danger to a country 
whose progress depends upon the main- 
tenance of homogeneity. It would be 
especially menacing after this war, for 
the sense of solidarity is much greater 
among Germans now than ever before. 
The German Government at home and 
German organizations here are doing and 
will do everything in their power to make 
the Germans a political unit here. 


The efforts which the German Govern- 
ment will assuredly make to keep its 
people at home may relieve us of this 
problem. But the governments of South- 
ern Europe are not likely to keep their 
citizens from emigrating. And if the 
steamship lines find that the profitable 
immigrant traffic is curtailed in the north 
they will inevitably turn their attention 
more and more to the Mediterranean 
ports of Southern Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, 
and perhaps Turkey and North Africa. 
Mr. Gulick’s plan or some other should 
be prepared to limit immigration to what 
we want rather than to allow the con- 
ditions of a troubled Europe and the 
business ability of the steamship com- 
panies to bring us what other countries 
do not want. 


A LITTLE TRADE OPPORTUNITY 
NEAR-BY 


HE Pan-American Conference and 
the delegations visiting between the 
two American continents have kept 

our attention upon our trade relations with 
the republics to the south of us. The 
foreign colonies in the West Indies and in 
northern South America, because they are 
not republics and not members of the 
Pan-American Union but dependencies of 
Europe, have received scant attention. Yet 
they present very attractive fields for 
present trade. 

The British, French, and Dutch colonies 
have stable governments, a part of them 
at least, languages more familiar to us 
than Spanish, and a stable currency and 
good banking and credit facilities, such 
institutions as the Royal Bank of Canada 
and the Colonial Bank of London having 
branches in all the colonies. Moreover, 
almost all the markets are reached by 
rail or water, and mule train and ox cart 
transportation does not have to be reck- 
oned with. 

Although the mother countries are at 
war these French and English West In- 
dies, the Lesser Antilles, and the Guiana 
colonies have greatly benefited, and have 
become better markets, while the depend- 
encies of neutral Holland and Denmark 
have been injured. 
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Previous to the war the Danish islands, 
especially St. Thomas, were largely depend- 
ent for their prosperity upon the German 
coaling station and the Hamburg-American 
Line, while the bulk of trade of the Dutch 
colonies was with Germany. The British 
and French islands and British Guiana, on 
the other hand, relied largely upon the 
British Royal Mail and French ships, and 
much of their trade was with Europe. 
Many of the products of the West Indies 
could not compete with the same articles 
from the East Indies and other tropical 
countries. The low price of German beet 
sugar left little profit in growing cane, and 
the demand for lime juice and other com- 
modities was small. 

With the interning of the Hamburg- 
American ships, the closing of the coaling 
station, the withdrawal of the Royal Mail 
service and many of the French trans- 
Atlantic boats, practically all the com- 
merce of the islands and of Guiana was 
thrown in the way of ships plying to and 
from the United States. The German 
markets were cut off and the seizure 
of Dutch cargoes and mails caused great 
losses to the Dutch colonies. But the 
difficulty of bringing cargoes through the 
Suez Canal and the Mediterranean raised 
Oriental freights to prohibitive figures and 
cut off the United States from Far Eastern 
products which formerly competed with 
the same products from the West Indies. 

So, too, the practical elimination of beet 
sugar caused an enormous rise in cane 
sugar and the demand for lime juice, 


rubber, balata, hardwoods, and other 
commodities increased by leaps and 
bounds. As a result the West Indian 


planters became prosperous beyond their 
wildest dreams. Estates and mills, which 
were bankrupt and abandoned a few years 
ago, are now prosperous; lime juice, which 
was considered very profitable at approx- 
imately $75 per hogshead, now brings 
from $150 to $200; nutmegs, formerly 
scarcely worth the cost of gathering and 
freight, are now extremely profitable; 
cocoa and cocoanuts have reached high- 
water mark; timbers, never before in de- 
mand, are being cut and shipped for rifle- 
stocks and gun-carriages, and many minor 
products and countless resources, such as 
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dyewoods, medicinal plants, tan-bark, and 
minerals are being exploited and shipped. 

With increased prosperity came in- 
creased demands for manufactures and 
supplies from the north, and those export- 
ers who are alive to the situation and the 
few steamship lines which run to the West 
Indies and Guiana are taking American 
goods to the people, who are growing rich 
selling their products to us. Every ship is 
loaded to capacity, freights are high, and 
yet the people are clamoring for more mer- 
chandise, more ships, and better service. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT MAGAZINES 


NDER the title, “One of the Evils 

| | of War,” our national humorous 

weekly, Life, recently printed the 
following in serious vein: 


In face of the scarcity of paper and the high 
cost of manufacturing supplies, caused by war 
conditions and the enormous increase in the cost 
of labor in allindustries, Life findsitself compelled 
to take a revolutionary step in a business way. 

This is, to withdraw from newsdealers the 
privilege of returning unsold copies. 

Please bear with us a moment while. we 
explain to you what this return privilege 
means to you, to us, to the newsdealer, and 
to the entire American public. 

It is an evil which has grown up through in- 
tense competition among publishers, fostered 
by the unwillingness of Americans to endure 
the slightest inconvenience in buying their 
periodicals. 

In practice it means that publishers annually 
print millions of absolutely wasted copies of 
their periodicals. These copies are supplied 
to the newsdealer so that no possible purchaser 
shall ask for the publication and find that the 
newsdealer has sold out his supply. 

The newsdealer is a retail merchant, often 
doing business on small capital. He cannot 
afford to take chances. Therefore he will 
order no more copies of a non-returnable 
publication than he is sure to sell. 

Let us take the case of the newsdealer wno 
is sure of a weekly sale of three copies of Life. 
Under the return privilege, he will order weekly 
five copies, so that he will have extra copies to 
supply chance customers. If he sells one or 
both of them, he has made the profit on those 
sales. If he does not sell them, he returns 
them to the publisher, who loses not only the 
manufacturing cost of the unsold copies, but 
also the cost of delivering them to the news- 
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dealer and bringing them back. The unsold 
copies become simply spoiled paper and an 
enormous and constant waste of valuable 
material becoming more scarce each day. 

- The aggregate of copies returned to pub- 
lishers runs annually into the millions. It 
means a tremendous loss of labor and material. 
Counted in terms of trees consumed in making 
wood-pulp for paper, it means the wanton 
destruction of whole forests. In other ma- 
terials and human labor it means a useless 
waste of great sums of money. It is the 
result of a trade condition as unintelligent as 
it is wasteful. It is peculiarly an American 
extravagance. 

On the other hand, the newsdealer, if he is 
not permitted to return unsold copies, will 
not order, except in rare cases, any more 
copies than he is sure of selling. He is not to 
be blamed. He is not a gambler. One unsold 
copy means wiping out the small profit on 
those he does sell. He is not going to chance 
a loss to help the publisher or to please the 
occasional and erratic customer. 

You can help us and other publications with 
very little effort on your part and in any one of 
several ways. If your help is not promptly 
forthcoming, it means that very shortly readers 
will have to pay a considerably higher price 
for their periodical literature. 

Frankly, we need your help in this emergency, 
and we confidently believe that we can rely 
upon the loyalty of the readers of Life, who 
know the paper and approve of the Ameri- 
canism it stands for. 


GIVE YOUR NEWSDEALER A STANDING 
ORDER FOR LIFE 


If you ask for Life at a news-stand and it 
is not in stock, ask to have the copy ordered for 
you. This means, as a rule, a delay of only a 
few hours, and in most cases the dealer will 
be glad to deliver it at your address. 

If you are changing your abode for the sum- 
mer, notify the local dealer prompily that you 
want Life every week. 

Should the dealer, for any reason, not be 
able or willing to supply you promptly and 
regularly, send us an annual subscription. 
Life will come to you regularly, on time, and 
9 may change the address as often as you 
tke. 


All magazines in this country have to 
look upon a rise in the cost of paper, in 
some cases as high as 100 per cent., a 
rise in the cost of ink, and a rise in all 
printing and binding costs. 

There are only two fundamental ways 


for the magazines to meet this situation: 
get more money or spend less. The 
publishers of the WorLpD’s Work do not 
wish to raise its subscription price, if it 
is possible to avoid it. They are equally 
opposed to spending less on the editorial 
or manufacturing costs of the magazine, 
which would mean making a periodical 
of less interesting material or less well 
printed. The only solution that remains 
is to reduce the expense of selling the 
magazine. Life has adopted the plan of 
refusing to allow the newsdealers to re- 
turn unsold copies. That will accomplish 
a great saving in that part of a magazine’s 
circulation which is distributed on the 
news-stands. It does not affect that 
part of the circulation which goes by mail 
to yearly subscribers. There is an equally 
great waste there. It is well illustrated 
in the case of the WorLp’s Work. A 
very large percentage of the WorLD’s 
Work’s yearly subscribers renew their 
subscriptions each year. But not a very 
large part of these renew on the first 
notice of the expiration of their sub- 
scription. Some wait for a second letter, 
others for a third, and so on until the 
fifth, sixth, or even seventh circulars have 
reached them. And as in response to 
each circular a certain number cheerfully 
respond, it sometimes seems that if this 
process were kept up almost all the old 
subscribers might be got back, except 
those who die or move away. But the 
sending of circulars, renewal notices, and 
the like is one of the greatest costs of 
publishing a magazine. If every sub- 
scriber who does now renew his subscrip- 
tion renewed it on first notice of its ex- 
piration, the magazines would save many 
millions of dollars yearly in paper, ink, 
and stamps. The public would be saved 
from at least a part of the present flood 
of circulars that fill the mails, and besides 
this they would have enabled the maga- 
zines to meet the high cost of living with- 
out passing it on to the ultimate consumer 
—the public. There is sufficient rarity 
in the spectacle of a producer trying to 
meet rising costs without passing them on 
to the consumer that the plan should 
appeal to you, gentle reader, for its 
novelty if for no other reason. Inciden- 
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tally, also, an early subscription to other 
magazines will help them just as an early 
subscription will help the WorLp’s Work 
whether or not they suggest it. 


THE BOONEVILLE AND SUNDANCE 
SYSTEM 


‘HREE years ago Congress, passing 
the most extravagant public build- : 


ing bill in American history, salved 
its conscience by adopting a revolutionary 
rule which should govern such enterprises 
in the future. This provided that no 
town which had annual postal receipts of 
less than $10,000 should have any Govy- 
ernment-built post office building at all. 
It was true that our lawmakers included 
in the very bill which contained this 
prohibition appropriations for buildings 
in many places which did not meet this 
requirement. This new rule, however, 
was to apply strictly to the future. 

In view of this promised reform, the build- 
ing bills introduced in the present Congress 
havea particularinterest. Although Pres- 
ident Wilson has taken a stand against 
any omnibus building bill this session— 
indeed, there have been unofficial intima- 
tions that he will veto any such measure, if 
it is passed—bills appropriating about 
$100,000,000 for architectural monuments 
throughout the United States have al- 
ready been introduced. And scores of 
them violate the prohibition already re- 
ferred to! The fact that a previous Con- 
gress placed a veto upon places with postal 
receipts of less than $10,000 has not dis- 
couraged the present group of lawmakers. 
Doubtless, the Sixty-fourth Congress will 
be perfectly willing to bind all future Con- 
gresses against extravagances of this kind, 
just as the Sixty-third attempted to 
hamstring its efforts; first, however, their 
favorite little communities must be “ rec- 
ognized.” 

This new sheaf of building bills certainly 
presents an interesting study. It is to 
be commended to all students of demo- 
cratic progress. The historian of Amer- 
ican institutions, writing a thousand years 
from now and having only these building 
bills before him, could frame a pretty clear 
picture of the American Congress and the 
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motives which regulate its action. Had 
Gibbon only had a few vestigia of the 
Roman Empire such as these in his 
possession, what light they would have 
shed upon his problem! Seen in their 
bare outlines, these bills are a mass of 
dull, uninviting facts; sympathetically 
interpreted in their human intimations, 
they portray a cupidity, a localism, an 
absence of patriotism, and all other quali- 
ties that tend to the disintegration of the 
State. Here, for example, is a fact that 
sheds more light upon our lawmaking 
body than a dozen volumes of dissertation 
could furnish. The town of Booneville, 
in Kentucky, has annual post office re- 
ceipts of $829. A long way this from the 
$10,000 limitation of the law! In 1900, 
Booneville had a population of 251 souls. 
In 1910, it had a population of 236. 
Booneville’s population, small as it is, 
is decreasing. Yet Representative Lang- 
ley has introduced a bill appropriating 
$75,000 to put up a Federal building in this 
town. The metropolis known as McKee, 
also in Kentucky, has post office receipts 
of $526 a year. It had a population of 
106 in 1900; in 1910 it had 146; evidently 
McKee is, as Congressmen usually put it, 
a “growing town.” Congressman Lang- 
ley wants to spend $75,000 on a public 
building here. Sundance, in Wyoming, 
had a population of 515 in 1890. In 
1900 this had dropped to 294. In Igio, 
poor Sundance had suffered another de- 
clension to 281. At this rate, this gaily 
named little village will disappear from 
the face of the earth in another decade 
or two. But Congressman Mondell is 
determined that before Sundance vanishes 
it shall have a post office all its own. He 
put in a bill to adorn this diminishing 
community with a Government building 
costing $75,000. 

The Sundance-Booneville system of 
extracting money from the Federal Treas- 
ury, applied to the public building bill, 
means a waste of money and a corruption 
of public morals; applied to the Army, 
Navy, the Post Office—throughout the 
Government service—it means a corroding 
inefficiency and selfishness that endangers 
the success of our great experiment in 
democratic government. 
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THE MARKETABILITY OF LONG-TERM BONDS 


MR. HUMPHREY AND THE: 
SEATTLE POST OFFICE SITE 


N AN article in the WorLp’s Work for 
| February, on “‘The Pork in Public Build- 

ings,” it was stated that the Govern- 
ment bought a site for a building at Seattle 
on the recommendation of Congressman 
Will E. Humphrey which has since had to 
be offered for sale. Congressman Hum- 
phrey says that he never recommended the 
site as a suitable one and did not have any- 
thing to do with its selection. Anex- 
amination shows that the official records 
bear out this statement of Mr. Humphrey. 
He did recommend that the purchase of 
this site be expedited after it had been 
selected by the Post Office Department. 
This he feels was a justifiable and proper 
action on his part. 

The article quoted says also that Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury Newton 
used the word “swindled” concerning this 
site. Mr. Newton telegraphed Mr. Hum- 
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phrey: “We charge no one with swindle, 
the facts speak for themselves.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his re- 
port says the site is unavailable, but 
whether it is or not the selection of it does 
not reflect on Congressman Humphrey as 
the record shows that he had nothing to do 
with its selection. In justice and fairness 
to Mr. Humphrey, the WorLp’s Work is 
pleased to make these statements. 

Where the WorLp’s Work differs from 
Mr. Humphrey is in the usefulness and 
propriety of members of Congress urging 
the Government to spend money in their 
districts. The present practice in Congress 
“justifies” this, but there are few thought- 
ful people who do not recognize it as a 
serious weakness of our political system. 

The effort of the series of Pork Barrel 
articles has been to show that it was be- 
littling to the abilities of Congress and 
against the public interest for Congressmen 
to spend their time getting money from the 
Federal Treasury for their districts. 


THE MARKETABILITY OF LONG- 
TERM BONDS 


Every month the WorLv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


T A TIME like the present it is 
plain that whoever invented 
the theory which emphasizes 
the disadvantages of principal 
repayment in connection with 

the employment of money for income be- 
came responsible for a heap of dissatisfaction 
in the investment world. 

Yet the theory is fundamentally sound. 
It would, indeed, be a genuine misfortune 
if it did not continue as it has for genera- 
tions in Europe, and for a good many years 
in this country, to govern the bulk of the 
buying of the true investment class. The 
trouble is not only that the theory has 
been subject to a great deal of abuse, but 
that its honest advocates have too fre- 
quently been derelict in pointing out its 
natural limitations. 

As an illustration of the kind of dis- 


satisfaction that commonly arises from the 
abuse of the theory, the editor of this de- 
partment recalls an incident that was re- 
lated to him about a year ago by the head 
of one of the large investment banking 
houses in New York. 

A woman had called at the banker’s 
office one day bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion from a fellow member of his club. Her 
mission was to enlist his services in dispos- 
ing of a small block of bonds which, she 
said, comprised practically the entire 
estate with which she had been left upon 
the death of her husband a short time pre- 
viously. She explained that she disliked 
to disturb the investment but that there 
was no other way to meet an extremely 
pressing need for ready cash. 

The bonds she had proved to be part of a 
small first mortgage industrial issue of 
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which the banker admitted he had never 
heard. A few questions brought out the 
fact that before seeking the banker’s ser- 
vices the woman had applied for her money 
to the issuing company itself, which had 
sold the bonds direct without any intermed- 
iary banking machinery. Her application, 
however, had elicited only the curt reply 
that the company could not recognize any 
obligation to take up the bonds before 
maturity, and that although it would like 
to be accommodating, it had unfortunately 
no funds available for such a purpose. 

The experienced banker scented trouble, 
despite the assurance he was given that in- 
terest on the bonds had always been 
promptly met. He surprised his caller not 
so much by informing her that it might 
take him several days to effect the sale of 
the bonds as by asking her to name the 
lowest price she felt she could accept. Her 
reply was that the investment had been 
made with the understanding that it was 
of the quiet, non-fluctuating class, immune 
from the influences which caused the ups 
and downs of prices in the Wall Street 
market; that par had been paid for the 
bonds; and that, therefore, par was the 
price she naturally expected to receive. 

A few days after this interview the 
woman called again upon the banker, only 
to be informed that the most painstaking 
inquiry had resulted in the discovery of 
only one broker who was willing to bid for 
the bonds at all. And his best price was 
70! This time she went away with the 
bonds in her possession at the end of an un- 
comfortable half-hour for the banker, dur- 
ing which he endeavored, unsuccessfully, to 
explain the situation to her and to allay the 
indignation to which she had given expres- 
sion. A similar interview followed that 
evening at the club between the banker and 
the “mutual friend,” who had heard the 
story of the attempted sacrifice, but who 
was the more easily convinced that the real 
cause of the misunderstanding over the ef- 
fort to sell the “quiet, non-fluctuating”’ 
bonds in question was that they were 
highly typical representatives of a class of 
securities known as “unmarketable’’ and, 
therefore,worth no more, no less, than their 
possessor could get for them. 

As it turned out, when the banker was 


again appealed to to turn the bonds into 
cash, he found that the broker’s bid of 70 
had been withdrawn, and to meet the ur- 
gent necessities of the case he had event- 
ually to put the bonds up at auction, where 
they were “knocked down”’ at 65. 

Nor was the cost of the experience with 
this investment unduly large in comparison 
with that of similar experiences, constantly 
being recorded by people who fail to com- 
prehend that in buying bonds they are 
lending their money; and that no matter 
what the circumstances of the transaction 
happen to be, common sense and business 
prudence should dictate that the ability to 
assign, sell, or in some way convey the 
security for a reasonable compensation 
ought to increase almost in direct propor- 
tion to the term or duration of the loan. 


A LONG-TIME INVESTMENT 


A somewhat picturesque illustration of 
the kind of dissatisfaction arising from 
neglect to take fully into account the 
natural limitations of the theory in point is 
afforded by the following letter written 
to the WorLp’s Work by a professional 
man living in a large city in Michigan: 


I own $10,000 par value West Shore 4’s 
maturing in the year 2,300-and-something. 
They are now quoted at 873 to 883. I have 
become so thoroughly dissatisfied with the low 
return on this investment (having bought the 
bonds years ago) while all my acquaintances 
have grown wealthy investing in motor and war 
stocks, that I have become a strong 
believer in “nothing ventured nothing gained.” 

If you can give me any assurance of the like- 
lihood of these bonds getting back to par in a 
couple of years I would be glad to hold on to 
them, so that I could get out without too much 
loss. I paid much more than par for them and 
they are now within two points of their low 
mark, which was in the autumn of 1914. . 

Would it not be wise to sell now and in a year, 
possibly, reinvest my shrunken capital in some- 
thing that has possibilities of an advance, or at 
least affords a reasonable interest return? 

I suppose the bonds are perfectly safe as far 
as their payment is concerned, but there is no 
immediate safety of principal. And in the year 
2,300-and-something, when the bonds mature, | 
shall not be bothering my head about what hap- 
pens to them. 


In many respects this is an extreme case. 
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Yet on the whole it is fairly typical. It is, 
after all, of less significance that this in- 
vestor’s dissatisfaction was apparently 
born of a desire to engage in the perilous 
pursuit of profits in the speculative market 
than that his income return of less than 4 
per cent. is so inadequate to present-day 
requirements. Nor does it alter con- 
clusions materially that the bonds he holds 
happen to be for every practical purpose 
of the irredeemable kind. There are a 
great many others of similar investment 
quality (especially in the railroad category) 
having but 40, or 50, or 60 years to run 
whose market history has been such as to 
cause their holders likewise to chaff under 
the yoke of allegiance to safety and a rate 
of income whose “reasonableness” is of 
legendary times. 

But there are indications that cases like 
these will be less frequently found in the 
coming generation of investors. People 
are taking more interest nowadays in the 


problem of making investment personal; 
and incidentally they are learning to 
accept with proper reservation the old 
caution against concerning themselves 
with the question of the return of their 
money, lest they be confronted with the 
necessity of reinvesting at a time when 
equally satisfactory terms were impossible 
to obtain on adequate security. They are 
compelling every year among their rep- 
resentative bankers more practical recog- 
nition of their growing understanding of 
the things that cause the important changes 
in investment conditions. Of this the 
most recent evidence is found in the 
bankers’ advocacy of a return to the sink- 
ing fund idea of paying railroad debts. 
Here is recognition of the responsibility 
to maintain in the predominating class of 
income investments a market that shall 
conform to the more exacting standards of 
the modern, though none the less conserva- 
tive, income investor. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS OF DEFENSE 


HOW THE COMMERCIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVE 
PROVED THEIR PATRIOTISM—-AN EMPHATIC DENIAL OF THE LOW ESTIMATE 
PLACED BY CONGRESS UPON THE UNSELFISHNESS AND THE CITIZENSHIP 
OF THE PEOPLE——-BUSINESS MEN WILLING TO PAY FOR DEFENSE 


BY 


BASIL MILES 


(SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES) 


HAT can a democracy 
do to keep pace with 
the demands of mod- 
ern times? The Euro- 
pean war has _precip- 
itated this issue. Eighteen months ago 
some of the lessons of the war had begun 
to emerge in tangible shape. Above them 
all loomed the lightning-bolt example of 
German efficiency. This was prepared 
efficiency, the result of years of untellable 
patience in applying Carlyle’s definition 
of genius, as ‘“‘an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” But since then we have seen the 


effectiveness of patriotism in France and 
the underestimated accomplishment of 


compromise and tenacity of purpose in 
England and her colonies. Finally there 
is now appearing, it would seem, the 
capacity of mere momentum in Russia. 
Two of these examples are furnished by 
democracies; but they are not examples 
of preparedness. They are heroic re- 
sponses to the trumpet call of national life. 

Now the great outstanding question 
which confronts us is whether the United 
States can, in this crisis of its history, 
contribute an example of awakening re- 
sponse to the prime necessity of national 
capacity. For more than a year the 
movement for national defense has been 
gathering weight and speed. The Gov- 
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ernment would seem to have lagged be- 
hind. The army of the United States 
and its reserves remains small and the 
appropriations now before Congress seem 
inadequate for the considerable increases 
which have been authorized by law. A 
big building programme is laid out for 
the Navy, but its development lies in the 
lap of succeeding Congresses. 

However, to see the picture in perspec- 
tive, it must be remembered that the 
American people have created vast in- 
dustries and invented devices to make 
them more effective than any others. 
They have founded and built cities, set- 
tled wide plains and valleys, and connected 
them with lines of well managed railroads. 
In a few short years, as the life of a nation 
goes, they have gone well on the road 
toward developing the resources of a 
continent. In varied lines of industry 
and enterprise, whether as individuals or 
as combinations and groups, they have 
shown a signal capacity for organization 
and administration. The question is, 
how can these patent talents and capacities 
be turned to preserve the integrity of the 
Nation? The potential capacity of the 
United States for self-defense equals if 
it does not exceed that of any other 
nation. It is admitted, almost without 
remark, that we have something like 60 
per cent. of the tools of industry of the 
world. We have a population of one 
hundred millions. We have vast reser- 
voirs of wealth which we have only begun 
to tap. In other words, we have the 
greatest power of insurance for peace 
possessed by any nation; but much of it is 
lying fallow and the rest unseen. How 
can it be developed? 

The question has been answered from 
many sides, but from none more conclu- 
sively and sanely than from the business 
men. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is a federation which is 
typically American. Its members—located 
in every state of the Union—are self- 
supporting bodies of business men with 
a stake in the country and a sound 
appreciation of practical problems. They 
have to pay a large share of the bills of 
government and administration. Their 
every-day life leads them to a natural 





and careful analysis of the cost of ways 
and means. They began to study the 
question of national defense last February. 
They prepared to vote on preparedness 
and to come to a decision which would 
be based on adequate consideration of 
the issues at stake and of the means to 
make them effective. The machinery 
they used was that of the referendum, a 
vote by the entire membership of this 
organization of associations of business 
men, of which the total personnel is very 
much in excess of 300,000. The balloting 
lasted forty-five days and closed on May 
23d. Here is an analysis of the result. 
Each organization had from one to ten 
votes, according to its size: 


THE VOTE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


FOR AGAINST 
For general preparedness 970 8 
For a Council of National De- 
re ar a gl2 46 
For a Staff of Industrial Mobil- 
a 925 47 
For an adequate Navy 952 10 


For a General Staff of the Navy 946 19 
For a Regular Army with 

trained reserves such as 

recommended by the Gen- 

eral Staff or Council of 

National Defense when es- 

tablished . .... 966 21 
For universal military training 889 56 
For prearrangement with pri- 

vate companies for war 

supplies . ... . 
For reserve supplies of war 

es 8 os, 935 29 
For additional commissioned 

and _s non - commissioned 

officers of the Regular 

Army and a_ properly 

trained Officers’ Reserve 

Pe os BY coas 960 9 


940 26 


Public opinion is frequently difficult to 
analyze. But when 359 commercial and 
trade organizations in forty-three states 
have come out solidly and by an over- 
whelming vote ranging from 120 to 1 toa 
minimum of 15 to 1 for a series of recom- 
mendations which embody a _ compre- 
hensive scheme of defense, there is at last 
solid ground to stand upon. Not only 
the Pacific Coast with its oriental problems 
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and the New England and Atlantic states 
with the shock of the European war within 
sense of touch, but also states so widely 
separated as Louisiana, North Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Ohio, Texas, 
and West Virginia have registered the 
considered opinion of an active element 
of their responsible citizens in favor of a 
system of defense which shall be nation- 
wide and call equally upon every man 
alike for service to the country. 

Business men have come out squarely 
for universal training. They are equally 
decided about a bigger and adequate army 
which, with its trained reserves, will be 
sufficient for the peace-time military duty 
of the United States, furnish garrisons 
for our oversea possessions and harbor 
defenses, take the first shock of war, and 
be the training school for officers of the 
higher ranks. They want a navy which 
will not only restore the United States at 
least to its former position of second naval 
Power in the Atlantic, but afford a surplus 
naval force in the Pacific sufficient to 
insure the command of its coasts, its 
possessions, and its trade routes, and to 
protect the Canal Zone and adjacent 
territory. This is about as much as 
saying that business men think the 
United States ought not only to have a 
fleet second in the Atlantic but at the 
same time to have another and separate 
fleet first in the Pacific. 


FOR A COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Many of us believe that a certain amount 
of lost motion takes place in our depart- 
mental system of government through 
lack of coérdination. Business men have 
therefore urged the creation of a body in 
the nature of a Council of National De- 
fense which shall codrdinate and plan 
continuing policies for the Army and 
Navy and advise the President and Con- 
gress and, at the same time, head in and 
Systematize the military and naval re- 
sources of the country with its tremendous 
economic resources and place them all in 
perspective, viewed as a working whole. 
War has been a recurring phase of inter- 
national relations, and as yet there is no 
clear indication that it will cease to be so. 
It is also a fact that the military policies 
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of nations in the past have necessarily 
become an element in their international 
policies. It has been too little appreciated 
that any sound solution of our military 
problems must presuppose a knowledge 
and definition of our foreign as well as 
our domestic problems. To-day the or- 
ganization of the land and sea forces of 
the United States implies also the or- 
ganization and mobilization of its indus- 
trial, financial, and all other national re- 
sources. Such an undertaking needs a 
unit of advice and plan; this a Council of 
National Defense would supply. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The defense plan of the business men 
of the country does not stop here. They 
have realized that no system of national 
defense can be sound unless it insures the 
colossal potential resources of the United 
States being made available for the 
supply and support of its military forces. 
They have realized that for every man on 
the firing line or at sea there must be others 
effectively organized for support and 
supply at home. They have consequently 
reached the conviction that although 
democracy certainly has its problems, a 
smooth working solution of them is 
found in equal obligations on the part 
of all citizens. We do not have voluntary 
taxes; why should we have voluntary 
defense? If it were left to the spirit of 
America to pay taxes without the com- 
pelling machinery of government, there 
are few who believe that there would be 
very much revenue collected. We have 
proved time and again that the volunteer 
system is not an adequate method of 
raising large armies quickly and cheaply. 
The plan endorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States advances 
quite squarely the belief that every free 
man in a free democracy must not only 
be willing to defend his country but also 
must be able to do so. The answer is 
universal military training. 

This conclusion did not have to be 
worked out. It already had taken per- 
fectly definite shape in the minds of the 
special committee which prepared the 
report and recommendations on which 
the referendum was based. It seems to 
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have been equally clear in the minds of 
the business men all over the country to 
whom the referendum was finally sub- 
mitted. To them it seems to be clear that 
there can be no military organization, 
together with its industrial and economic 
complement, in a great democracy such 
as ours which will be either desirable or 
safe, much less adequate, unless it lays 
down for all time the principle that equal 
rights mean equal obligations. 

The question as it actually stood on the 
ballot contains these passages: 

“Recognizing the military obligation 
equally with the civic obligation as a 
fundamental duty of democratic citizen- 
ship in a republic, and to establish a system 
which will affect every man alike,” it is 
recommended “that universal military 
training be adopted as a fundamental 
democratic principle of our military policy 
and be enforced by law to furnish adequate 
land, sea, and industrial forces in peace 
and war.” Business men have appre- 
ciated what others apparently have not, 
namely, that war is the most serious 
business in the world. To-day war not 
only requires trained intelligence and 
discipline on the part of individual men 
to act effectively in concert, but it has 
yoked to its service almost all branches of 
human knowledge. Industry, commerce, 
transportation, finance, all are necessary, 
in highly organized form, for its mainten- 
ance. It entails unprecedented organi- 
zation and the utmost detail of capable 
administration. It is a colossal enter- 
prise; it is the most serious and compli- 
cated business conceivable. There is noth- 
ing in history to show that any nation 
may not be called upon to engage in it, 
however much against its will and in- 
clination. It would seem logical that all 
citizens of a democracy should be trained 
in knowledge of a business which they 
may be forced by circumstances over 
which they have no control to undertake 


and which may mean life or death to them. 


It was natural that business men in 
endorsing a plan of national defense based 
on universal military training should em- 
phasize the need of industrial as well as 
land and sea forces. They have not only 
gone on record as to the economic value of 


military training by inculcating in young 
men habits of discipline and responsibility, 
added to the stimulated interest in various 
lines of knowledge which are a part of 
it, but they have emphasized the necessity 
of service in industrial and commercial 
fields. Their plan will provide that while 
some men will carry a rifle others will 
stand hard and fast at their machines, or 
at despatching trains, or in general supply 
and equipment service. They have re- 
commended a system of industrial mobili- 
zation which can be organized by a staff 
created for that purpose. Acting sepa- 
rately, the Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness of the Naval Consulting Board 


and the Chamber of Commerce of the. 


United States appear to have arrived at 
identical conclusions of basic principle. In 
broad outline, the system demands, first 
of all, an industrial survey which will put 
at the disposition of the Government 
every plant in the country which can be 
of service in one or other line of supply. 
The survey would include not only manu- 
factures but also railroads, electric and 
automobile transportation, communica- 
tions, and all economic resources. The 
second requirement is a survey of muni- 
tions and equipment, which means a 
compilation by the Army and Navy of all 
designs and specifications needed in plac- 
ing orders. The third phase of the 
system is industrial mobilization and 
training of employees and manufacturers 
by-small annual orders which shall have an 
educational as well as an immediate value. 

With such a system of universal train- 
ing and industrial mobilization, coérdin- 
ated by a directing council, the highest 
efficiency of the Army and Navy would be 
assured and would be accompanied by a 
closer sympathy and understanding be- 
tween the Government and business and 
labor which would in themselves have a 
national advantage of incalculable value. 
A democracy survives by successful co- 
operation and a sense of mutual respon- 
sibility. In this crisis the plan of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing business opinion, af- 
fords a long vista of possibilities pregnant 
with much that is essential to the Nation’s 
growth to full stature. 
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WHAT CAN A THIN MAN DOP 


A VARIETY OF AUTHORITIES HERE CONTRIBUTE IDEAS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE THIN 
MAN WHO DESIRES A NORMAL BODY——COMMENT ON THE MILK DIET, 
“SILK-HAT METHODS AND THE “SHIRT-SLEEVE”’ COURSE 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


EN pounds more weight on a thin man’s bones may make all the difference in the 


world in his ability to succeed in business. 


The ten pounds can be had. The pre- 


scription described herein is recommended by’several of the most eminent authorities. 
Health is cheap. All it costs is knowledge, and an occasional visit to a good doctor 
by way of precaution. The Wor pv’s Work, in this series of articles, gives some of the 


universally applicable portions of this knowledge, from the best medical sources. 


Later 


numbers will give practical advice about nerves, sleeplessness, anemia, dyspepsia, bilious- 
ness, etc., and will tell how to prevent infectious diseases such as typhoid and pneumonia. 


arranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


SO MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLpD’s Work has 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well known scientists, publicists, and business 
men, as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living among the 


people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional advisers 


include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the most 


prominent educators. 


VERY evening after dinner a cer- 
tain thin man who wished to 
gain weight sat down with a 
book and a bottle of milk, and as 
he read the book he sipped the 
milk. He slowly increased his allowance of 
this ration week by week, and in three 
months his weight climbed from less than 
150 pounds to 187. Then he quit it fora 
while, and he lost nearly half what he 
had gained. But never again, even when 
he was working under high pressure, did he 
drop more than a few pounds below 170. 
The moral of the thin man’s experience is 
this: what the Mahdah menus are to the fat 
man, the milk diet is to the lean one. Just 
as the fat man may eat and grow thin, the 
lean man may drink (milk) and grow fat. 
On this bit of practical knowledge a dozen 
or more sanitariums, where milk is the 
sole article of diet, have sprung up in the 
East in recent years; and some of them, by 
slightly befrilling the idea and throwing 
a certain necessary air of mystery about it, 
have truly flourished. But what one buys 
from them, the experts say, is only this— 
milk and rest. 


The Institute’s approval of these articles assures their scientific character. 


It is as well to observe here as later that 
this is the silk-hat method, as opposed to 
the shirt-sleeve course, and that the shirt- 
sleeve course is rather more in favor with 
a majority of the experts on health. In 
preparing this article—which is simply a 
piece of reporting, not an attempt to prove 
a theory—the writer interviewed a variety 
of authorities. Nearly all these gentle- 
men were agreed that milk is a good food 
and that accompanied with repose it 
produces weight. All that they protested 
against was the expense of the sanitarium 
method in dollars. There is no need, they 
said, to cut a month out of your working 
year or your vacation unless you choose. 
Their general admonition is to build up a 
little more slowly by a combination of 
fattening diet and moderate exercise. 

Suppose, now, you have no taste for the 
milk sanitarium, drinking milk until you 
are nauseated and then drinking more— 
even as much as a glass an hour every wak- 
ing hour of the day? This was the prob- 
lem I brought before the experts. They 
all said it could be solved. 

“My theory is this,” answered Dr. 
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Louis R. Welzmiller, of New York’s West 
Side Y. M.C.A. “Just as the fat man is 
usually fat because he does the things that 
fat men do, the lean man is lean because 
he does the things that lean men do. 

“Now, what does your thin man do? 
He wastes his energy in nervous, fritter- 
ing movements. He never relaxes. He 
doesn’t do what the normal man does, and 
the consequence is that he hasn’t a normal 
body. If he takes up athletics he spends 
all his force on tennis and never handles a 
medicine ball. The tennis is all well 
enough, but he takes too much of it. The 
best exercises for him are the slower move- 
ments for the big groups of muscles, not 
the nervous, swift movements. | don’t 
say he shouldn’t enjoy a certain amount 
of tennis, but | caution him not to be a 
‘bug’ about it. Tennis will do a fat man 
far more good than a thin man.” 

Dr. Welzmiller discovered no particular 
enthusiasm about the popular prescription 
to live on milk. That is not, he said, so 
sound a way to build up as that of taking a 
better balanced diet accompanied by a 
proper balance of relaxation and exercise. 

“A good enough rule of diet for the thin 
man is to give preference in his eating to 
the sort of foods that the fat man likes too 
well—milk, the starchy vegetables, po- 
tatoes, fats, and sweets. You see | am 
consistent in the theory. If the thin 
man is set on milk, he should be warned to 
take it slowly. Maybe with a spoon.” 

Dr. Welzmiller has under his direction 
at present more than 7,500 Association 
members, and he speaks from an experi- 
ence covering twenty years. He is frank 
to confess that he has failed with a few of 
his thin men, but pleads in defense that 
they did not strictly obey orders. The 
statistics show that the thin man who can- 
not build up is almost as rare as the fat 
man who cannot reduce. 


THE METHOD AT WEST POINT 


The next expert I visited handles fewer 
men each year than Dr. Welzmiller does, 
but has them under constant observation. 
He is known as one of the most successful 
body-builders in America. I refer to Cap- 
tain Herman J. Koehler and the cadets of 
the West Point Military Academy. 
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The public has a notion that these young 
soldiers are already in the prime of condi- 
tion when the Academy’s physical director 
receives them. Captain Koehler emphat- 
ically denies this. Some of them are fat 
when they matriculate and some undeni- 
ably thin, but all, when they are graduated, 
are normal for their heights. One of the 
over-lean class (which is the sort we are 
here primarily concerned with) weighed 
only 108 pounds when he reported. At 
graduation he weighed 130. 

“What method did you use on him?” 

“The same method,” the captain replied, 
“that all the others took. You probably 
have a notion that it was pretty rigorous. 
That is the prevailing opinion among those 
who are not familiar with our course of in- 
struction. But while we constantly insist 
upon snap, vim, and precision, there is no 
institution I know of where the develop- 
ment of students is of graver concern, is 
gone about more cautiously, and is more 
closely watched than it is at the Academy. 
The success of our methods at once becomes 
clear when you understand that in the great 
bulk of the physical training of cadets the 
amount of exertion they put into the work 
is, by the nature of the movements they 
indulge in, determined by and always well 
within the muscular strength they possess. 
The theory we go on at the Academy rela- 
tive to this portion of a cadet’s training is 
that underdoing is rectifiable, overdoing is 
often not, so if there is a doubt as to the 
effect of an exercise we err on the side of 
safety by eliminating it from the course. 
For this reason, not a single physical break- 


down has been charged against the course 
‘at the Academy in the thirty-one years it 


has been in force. That this record has 
not been established at the expense of the 
product of our methods is proved conclu- 
sively by the fact that the product is rec- 
ognized as being at least the equal of any 
anywhere.” 

“Do you give your fat men and lean 
men special diets?” 

“No. They exercise enough to make 
their bodies use the food, and the exercises 
they take are designed to meet a variety 
of requirements. The fat man reduces to 
normal, the thin man builds up.” 

Captain Koehler is emphatically a 
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teacher, one who, despite his fifty-odd 
years, takes an active part in all the drills, 
and he has a soldierly contempt for cod- 
dling. At the same time (but that is a story 
in itself) he protests against the kind of 
physical director who trains a few athletes 
at the expense of the mass of the enrolment 
of the school. His aim is to make West 
Point famous for the high physical average 
of the students, not for record-breaking 
athlete-specialists. Also, he maintains that 
it is a mistake to treat physical training 
almost entirely from the standpoint of path- 
ology rather than from the standpoint of 
physiology, as is done by so many physical 
directors and experts in our schools and 
athletic clubs. Physical measurements, 
strength tests, etc., have a very important 
place in the physical education of our 
students and others, but when they are 
made the sole determinant of the character 
of the work and are used for the purpose 
of parceling out a lot of unpalatable move- 
ments to a well man, as they so frequently 
are, for no other reason than to cast a veil 
of mystery over what should be made so 
plain that even a person of ordinary intel- 
ligence will appreciate and understand the 
aims and means and the importance of this 
training, they become a detriment and not 
an aid to the adoption of universal physi- 
cal training. 

Another mistake made by many direc- 
tors is that they fail to grasp the impor- 
tance of the psychological side of physical 
education, the influence of the mind on the 
body. The muscles of the body are so 
closely correlated that it is impossible to 
employ the one without also employing the 
other. For this reason everything con- 
nected with this work should be made as 
attractive as possible so that it may act as 
a physical and mental exhilarant and tonic, 
burnishing and quickening the mind while 
adding strength and vigor to the body. 

What is needed, in other words, is a little 
more common-sense practice and a little 
less gray theory. Those are the lines along 
which the training of cadets is carried on at 
the Academy. That it is successful is at- 
tested by the splendid reputation the corps 
of cadets has established for itself the 
world over. 

The way to build up the thin man, the 


captain holds, is not to coddle him but to 
put him to work at vigorous but not ex- 
hausting exercise. Diet, of course, is nec- 
essary in the process of building up, but a 
regular life and systematic regular activity 
is a matter of greater importance. 

But suppose our business man couldn’t 
spare the time to train? 
™ “Tt isn’t necessary to give a lot of time 
to the job of keeping fit,” the captain an- 
swered. “Tenor fifteen minutes of setting 
up exercise in the morning, and a walk 
every day—not necessarily a long one, 
but one in which you march briskly like a 
soldier with your head and chest up and 
your shoulders back—will work wonders. 
Do you know why so many men are 
narrow-chested and weak? It is because 
they never have given themselves a chance 
to breathe and never have given their 
muscles enough exercise. 

“ “Many people, men, women, and children, 
are semi-invalids most of their lives because 
of the lack of a few minutes of daily exer- 
cise and also because they have never been 
taught a proper posture and carriage, such, 
for instance, as we insist upon at all times 
in cadets; a position in which every organ 
of the body is held in its proper place with 
ample space to carry on its own particular 
function without restriction, and in which 
every muscle of the body is furnishing its 
own transportation, so to speak, and not 
depending upon other muscles to do for it 
what it was intended it should do for itself. 

“Proper posture and carriage, with shoul- 
ders square, chest arched, head erect and 
body well stretched from the waist up, will 
of its own account contribute much toward 
relieving our people of the many petty and 
not a few of the serious ills from which 
they are now suffering. It is the founda- 
tion of robust health and should be insisted 
upon in children from the very beginning 
until it becomes a habit and as such will 
displace the disease-breeding ‘slouchy’ 
habit now so prevalent among people of all 
ages and stations. 

“The human organism is most tolerant 
and patient and will stand for a very con- 
siderable amount of neglect and abuse, and 
even then it will not rebel without first 
sending out signals of warning which it is 
well to heed. But why wait for these 
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warnings when this organism, so respon- 
sive and so very considerate, demands so 
little time and effort to keep it in proper 
healthful condition? 

“If children are taught correct posture 
and the.carriage that goes with it, and if, 
besides this, we can succeed in awakening 
in them a craving for daily indulgence in 
wholesome bodily activity, we shall be tak- 
ing a long step toward the regeneration of 
our race.” 

Captain Koehler is the author of a book 
which is the physical manual of West 
Point and of the United States Army. It 
is as good a “course”’ as any on sale, and is 
remarkably cheap, for neither the author 
nor the printer makes any money on it. 
If you are looking for a system of physical 
culture write to Washington, D. C., Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents, for 
the “ Manual of Physical Training For Use 
in the United States Army,” cloth bound 
50 cents, postpaid. (Profusely illustrated, 
335 pages!) 

Half a dozen of the exercises for the 
beginner—Captain Koehler’s own selec- 
tions—are illustrated herewith in photo- 
graphs. The captain concludes: “Don’t 
believe me—but iry them, ten or fifteen 
minutes every morning for a month, 
breathing deeply as you take them, and, of 
course, working with some snap. After 
breakfast walk part of the way to work 
and walk like a soldier. The difference 
in the way you feel will amaze you. 

“In New York I had under me for a time 
some business men of a militia regiment. 
I gave them setting-up exercises, told them 
how to breathe, and other things about 
how to live. I’m sure no one who followed 
the advice regretted it. They didn’t lose 
a minute from their business; they simply 
set the alarm clock ten minutes earlier, 
spent a little more time hiking on the 
sidewalks instead of in their motor cars 
or in that filthy subway, and went to bed 
regularly at a decent hour. They didn’t 
even lose an hour and a half in traveling 
to a gymnasium, dressing, and undressing, 
etc.—all the gymnastics | asked was ten 
minutes of setting-up exercise every morn- 
ing. But every morning, for ten minutes 
a day, is worth more, when it is regular, 
than a whole day once a week.” 


In an institution mentioned in the article 
last month on the fat man—the Life Ex- 
tension Institute—is another group of earn- 
est and convincing experts who are doing 
what they can to spread knowledge of 
health topics. That part of their finan- 
cial support comes from life insurance 
companies who are interested in reducing 
the death rate among their policy holders 
does not discount the work the institute 
is doing, but rather gives weight on the 
side of practicability. 

I] asked Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, the institute’s 
director of hygiene, for something on the 
lean man’s problems. He told me, as 
Captain Koehler did, that setting-up exer- 
cises were as good as any “system of physi- 
cal culture” that money could buy, and 
that ten minutes of them a day was about 
as good an investment of time as the lean 
man could find—but warned against tak- 
ing any exercise to the point of fatigue. 

Life insurance statistics show, he said, 
that pronounced underweight before the 
age of twenty-five is an unfavorable con- 
dition, “as it is often associated with lack 
of resistance to pulmonary affections and to 
other diseases of youth. At mid- 
dle life and after, underweight, unless 
extreme, or accompanied by evidence of im- 
paired health, should not give any concern. 
Other things being equal, the old motto, 
‘a lean horse for a long race,’ holds good.” 
He placed the same emphasis as Captain 
Koehler on deep breathing, and even 
advised sleeping out of doors, if possible— 
“certainly, the thin man can’t get too much 
fresh air.’ As for the milk diet, yes, milk 
is a fattening food, but why go to a sani- 
tarium to drink it when a dairy depot is 
cheaper? The admirably concise state- 
ment which follows about foods for the 
thin man is from one of the institute’s 
“ Keep-Well”’ leaflets: 

“Thin people lose heat more readily 
than stout people, as they expose more 
skin surface in proportion to the body 
weight. They require, therefore, an 
abundant supply of energy food, or 
fuel foods, fats, and carbohydrates (starch 


and sugar). Butter and olive oil are . 


better than other fats and. less likely 
to disturb the digestion. Sugar is a 
valuable fuel food, but should not be 
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THE ROAD TO HEALTH 
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Business men at a military training camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. The main point in building up a thin man 


lies in vigorous but not exhausting daily exercise. 


taken in concen- 
trated form into an 
empty — stomach. 
Sweets are best taken 
at the end of a meal, 
but in such cases the 
teeth should be well 
cleansed. Fruit at 
the end of a meal will 
prevent any injury 
to the teeth from 
carbohydrate foods. 

. . . Potatoes 
and all starchy vege- 
tables are fattening. 
They should be well 
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UNSOLDIERLY ATTITUDES 





Diet plays but a secondary réle 


Thin, anemic people 
derive much benefit 
from egg lemon- 
ade made from the 
yolks, which  con- 
tain fat, iron, and 
other valuable ele- 
ments.” 

The Bureau _ of 
Public Health Edu- 
cation of New York 
City, through Dr. 
Charles F. Bolduan, 
told me much the 
same story about 
food and exercise 
and the nutritional 





chewed and tasted Many men are narrow-chested and weak because : 
before swallowing. they seldom breathe deeply nor exercise their mus- value of milk, and 
cles sufficiently 

















A MORNING HIKE AT PLATTSBURG Copyright by Brown Bros. 


A walk every day, not necessarily a long one, with the head in the air, chin drawn in, shoulders thrown back, 
chest held high, and inhaling deeply is one of the best tonics for a thin man 
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HANDS ON HIPS HOW TO STAND HANDS ON SHOULDERS 
Head fixed in air, shoulders The two adjoining pictures illus- Bend trunk sideward; extend left 
square, knees straight, feet firm; trateaserious fault: the old military arm obliquely upward and right 
bend trunk obliquely forward right placing of the feet. The feet should arm obliquely downward. Swing 
and left. Repeat eight times be parallel, a few inches apart trunk sideward left and right. 
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SETTING-UP EXERCISES 


For building up the thin man. | Clench fists; thrust arms forward; swing right arm up, left arm down, left 
arm up, right arm down. Swing to front horizontal. Repeat eight to ten times 





WHAT CAN 








HANDS ON HIPS 


Bend the knees full, extend the arms sideward 
forcibly; execute moderately slowly and breathe 
naturally. Six to eight times 


supplemented this with some material 
from the medical point of view by Dr. 
Maude Glasgow. Underweight, writes 


A THIN MAN 


DO? 








POSITION OF “‘ ATTENTION ” 
Bend to a squatting position; place hands on ground 
and extend body to leaning rest. Resume squatting 
position, then ‘“‘Attention.”” Repeat four times 


Dr. Glasgow, may depend upon one or 
several conditions: 
1. There may bea hereditary predisposi- 


DAILY EXERCISES 


With fingers laced back of head, bend the trunk forward. 


Repeat six to eight times. These are some of the 


best exercises for the beginner, selected by Captain Koehler, physical director at West Point 





























CALISTHENICS FOR CADETS 


The longest period that cadets at West Point work with the physical director is only forty-five minutes a day 
—enough to make their bodies use up the food they consume—but they do their work with vigor and snap 





tion to spareness of 
body. 

2. It may be due 
in part to excessive 
mental or physical 
exertion. 

3. Itmay becaused 
by some obscure dis- 
ease such as tuber- 
culosis or to perver- 
sion of the metabo- 
lic functions of the 
body. The condition 
is brought about by 
mental states such as 
worry and anxiety as 
well as by lack of rest 
and sleep. 

“It is true,” ob- 
serves this admirably 
concise little state- 
ment, “that persons 
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CAPT. HERMAN J. KOEHLER 
The physical director at West Point. One of 
the most successful builders of men in America, 
who says that exercise every day is the best means 
by which to acquire the right amount of flesh 


THE RESULT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
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of slender build are 
often stronger, more 
enduring, and more 
resistant to disease 
than those inclined 
to stoutness, yet 
though — slenderness 
may mean physical 
strength and resist- 
ance, leanness may 
mean physical weak- 
ness and susceptibil- 
ity to attacks by 
disease. 

“The cause which 
produces the leanness 
must be the guide 
in treatment. If the 
condition is due to 
worry, anxiety, lack 
of sleep, etc., these 
causes should be re- . 


The graduates of West Point are famous for their splendid physique and soldierly bearing, the result of four 


years’ careful training and exercising 
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EXHAUSTING EXERCISE 
The thin man is apt to exhaust himself in such 
strenuous exercises as tennis and handball. Work 
with the medicine ball is better for him 
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moved. If to overwork, the work should 
be lessened in quantity or changed to some 
other kind. If the appetite is defective a 
tonic may be in order.”’ 

The reader will observe that the tonic 
mentioned by Dr. Glasgow is the first 
appearance, thus far, of medicine. The 
health experts advise the thin man to eat 
of the right foods (but not too much!), to 
learn to relax and rest, to take moderate ex- 
ercise, togive the lungs plentyof fresh airand 
the vital organs a relief from cramped pos- 
tures, but they make no mention of medi- 
cines unless diseased conditions are dis- 
covered. And everybody | interviewed 
condemned buying the patent medicines 
that are advertised as “tissue builders.” 

| asked Dr. Graham Lusk of Cornell 
Medical College about these widely ad- 
vertised products. 

“| have analyzed a number of them,” 
he answered. ‘‘ They usually are harmless; 
many of them are worth about as much 
to the patient as a glass of milk, and some 
are worth their weight in cottage cheese 
and cost a hundred times as much. Why 
pay exorbitant prices for such products? 





FOR REDUCING WEIGHT 


The swift movements necessary in playing tennis are of less benefit to the thin man than to the fat one. 


Less 


strenuous exercises which employ slower movements for the big groups of muscles are better for thin people 
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What sells these patent medicines is the 
air of mystery thrown about them in 
the form of language that sounds con- 
vincingly scientific.” 

Perhaps the best directions on these 
patent medicines are, as a Kansas editor 
has shrewdly remarked, “the ones telling 
you to keep the bottle tightly corked.” 

Several of the men | interviewed pointed 
to one of our most distinguished citizens 
as the best example of what a thin man can 
do if he sets himself determinedly to his 
task. The example entered Harvard in 
1876, “thin of chest, bespectacled, ner- 
vous, weighing only 90 pounds.” By 
regular, systematic exercise he built himself 
up in four years to 135 pounds; then went 
West and lived in the open until he was 
normal for his height and had muscles 
which even a prize fighter could respect. 
To-day he is, if anything, tending toward 
stoutness, and may be observed at dinners 
using saccharine in his coffee instead of 
sugar. His name is Theodore Roosevelt. 

In the Army there are many men who 
can give testimony to the tonic value of 
simple food, outdoor exercise, and fresh 

















COLONEL ROOSEVELT AS A COWBOY 
After leaving college Colonel Roosevelt spent 
several years in the West building up his delicate 
constitution by exercise and outdoor life 
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A PROMINENT DISCIPLE OF EXERCISE 


In 1876, Colonel Roosevelt weighed but ninety pounds. In four years he built himself up to 135 pounds. 
To-day, after a vigorous and healthy life, he even has a tendency toward obesity 
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“JUST AS THE TWIG IS BENT— 


From the time they first learn to walk children should be taught to carry themselves erect, breathe deeply, 


air. 


and exercise daily 


Lieut. Col. Leon S. Roudiez, adjutant on the ferry he weighed himself—103 


at Governors Island, is one. A few years pounds. Four months in the saddle, with 
ago he was ordered to join his regiment, _ plain food, fresh air, and plenty of activity, 


and 


te 











just before he left Governors Island followed, and he gained thirty-two pounds. 
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—THE TREE’S INCLINED” 


In the thinning ranks of the Grand Army of the Republic comparatively few fat men are to be found. “A 


lean horse for a long race” applies particularly to the race of life 








THE RECALL OF 
JUSTICE HUGHES 


THE ACTUAL CHOICE OF THE PARTY’S RANK AND 
FILE—SIX YEARS ON THE SUPREME BENCH— 
MR. HUGHES’S GREAT SERVICES AS LIFE IN- 

SURANCE INVESTIGATOR AND AS GOVER- 
NOR—SIMPLICITY AND DIRECTNESS OF 
HIS METHODS——-A MAN CHOSEN FOR 

HIS RECORD ON ISSUES OF SIX YEARS 
AGO WHO IS NOW FACING NEW 
PROBLEMS SUCH AS INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS, AMERICAN- 
ISM, AND PREPAREDNESS— 
THE PROMISE OF AN IN- 
TELLECTUAL CAMPAIGN, 
WAGED, NOT ON PER- 
SONALITIES, BUT 
PRINCIPLES 


BY 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 
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MR. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


than of making him more awesome 
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T IS doubtful if the whole course of had cut practically no figure in current 
American history presents any epi-_ political events. Though described by 
sode quite like the nomination of President Taft, in 1910, as the “greatest 
Charles E. Hughes by the recent asset of the Republican Party”; though, 
: Republican convention at Chicago. as governor of New York State, he had 
A Here was a man who, for the last six years, achieved a record that inevitably placed 





After six years on the Supreme Court bench, which have apparently had the effect of humanizing him rather 











him in line for 
the Presidency, 
Mr. Hughes 
had made the 
great abdica- 
tion—had en- 
tered the polit- 
ical cloister of 
the Supreme 
Court, and, in 
doing so, had 
publicly re- 
nounced all am- 
bition of the 
ordinary politi- 
cal kind. Num- 
erous attempts 
to withdraw 
him from this 
monastic seclu- 
sion had failed. In 1912, the Republican 
Party had turned toward Mr. Hughes as 
the one probable escape from the impend- 
ing cataclysm—but he had repelled the 
solicitation. In the last twelve months 
he had discouraged all suggestions that 
he stand as a candidate this year. When 
Nebraska Republicans placed his name 
on the primary ballots Mr. Hughes threat- 
ened to bring court proceedings to remove 





AT THREE YEARS OF AGE 

Almost incredible stories are 
told of Hughes’s mental precoc- 
ity and interest in serious things 





MR. HUGHES AT SIXTEEN 
At this time he was a student at Colgate Uni- 
versity, which he left for Brown, where he was 
graduated in 1881 
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it. He wrote 
many letters 
declining to be- 
come a candi- 
date and he 
openly repu- 
diated all party 
workers who 
became active 
in his interest. 
Even as the 
Chicago con- 
vention as- 
sembled Mr. 
Hughes issued 


a statement de- 
AT EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 


claring that he 

a Mr. Hughes’s father was a 
was not a can- Baptist clergyman and gave his 
didate and de- son a severe religious training 


nying that any 
man had the right to speak in his behalf. 
In face of all this the convention, not even 
knowing that he would accept, nominated 
Mr. Hughes with practically no contest. 
All “booms” that had been carefully 
nurtured for many months quietly dis- 
appeared under the magic of his name. 
Many manifestations in the last three 
years have not reflected creditably upon 
democracy; let us place the Hughes 








MR. HUGHES AT TWENTY 
He was an exceedingly studious young man. He 
was graduated from the Columbia Law School in 1884 
with the highest standing on record up to that time 
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AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 


lhe famous beard is now closely cropped, and the hair, which was a reddish-brown in the life insurance days, 
is now quite gray 
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MR. HUGHES'S MOTHER’ HIS BIRTHPLACE AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. MR. HUGHES'S FATHER 





Mary Catherine Connelly, Here his father had a pastorate and another The Reverend David C. 
an American of old Revolu-§ which he filled simultaneously at the neigh- Hughes was born and lived 
tionary stock boring village of Sandy Hill his early life in Wales 


nomination, however, on the other side. able task. That fact is easily explained. 
For in this proceeding our’ democratic The road-roller politicians dominated the 
instinct shows at its best. Stripping the assembly of 1912; its leaders—Penrose, 
Hughes selection of all its puzzling and Smoot, Murray Crane—dominated this 
contradictory intimations, one fact stands one, somewhat chastened, it is true, by a 
out conspicuously, and that is that it is a four-years’ shortage of provender. If there 
pure triumph of character. The news-_ is one man in the United States that these 
papers tell us that the Republican con- men would not voluntarily have selected 
vention nominated the ex-justice per- as their Presidential beau ideal it is Charles 
functorily, with no show of unrestrained Evans Hughes. There is no figure in our 
enthusiasm; that it gave the impression political life who represents so little the 
of performing a not particularly agree- things for which these gentlemen stand. 
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HIS WASHINGTON RESIDENCE 


President Taft appointed Mr. Hughes to the Supreme Court bench in 1910, after he had been governor of New 
York State for nearly four years 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE AND HIS FAMILY 


Mrs. Hughes was Miss Antoinette Carter, daughter of the well-known New York lawyer, Walter S. Carter, 
who was one of the first to appreciate Mr. Hughes’s remarkable legal abilities 
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QUESTIONING “TOM” PLATT 


At the Armstrong insurance inquiry. At this session Platt confessed that he annually got large money sup- 
plies from the insurance companies for campaign purposes 
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IN THE WOODS 
Mr. Hughes’s relaxations are 
tramping, mountain-climbing, 
the novels of Alexandre Dumas, 
and detective stories 


There is no Republican who, 
once solidly seated in the Pres- 
idential chair, will respond so 
icily to their conception of parti- 
san politics. Mr. Hughes’s 
whole career stands for the nega- 
tion of everything to which his 
latest sponsors have dedicated 
their ablest efforts. One might 
conclude, after studying Mr. 
Hughes’s public life, that he had 
devoted all his energies and 
talents to the supreme end of 
making himself unavailable as 
a Presidential candidate. His 
greatest public service, that as 


ADDRESSING AN AUDIENCE 


IN ACADEMIC ROBES 


Mr. Hughes built up his great 
reputation on the issue of pop- 
ular rights against special 
privilege 
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THE RECALL OF JUSTICE -HUGHES 
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GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
As governor Mr. Hughes antagonized practically all the influences that, in demand to public sentiment, 
recently made him the Republican candidate 
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SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 


Mr. Hughes’s position on the bench prevented his pre-convention appearance as a candidate. He 
quickly divested himself of this dignity, however, and made plans for an active, self-conducted campaign 








a life insurance in- 
vestigator, simply 
resolved itself into 
a mighty excoria- 
tion of the leaders 
who had for years 
controlled the Re- 
publican Party in 
state and nation. 
He was the man 
who first portrayed, 
in definite outline, 
the alliance which 
for a generation had 
existed between 
high finance and the 
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nominated Mr. 
Hughes for the Pre- 
sidency contained 
Republicans— 
Chauncey M. De- 
pew, and William 
Barnes, for example 
—whom his life in- 
surance investiga- 
tionhad broughtun- 
favorably to public 
notice. Inthat same 
gathering sat also 
James W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., now Sen- 
ator from NewYork, 
who, 
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lican Party. For years we 
had suspected and charged 
that great corporations had 
made heavy contributions to 
Republican Presidential cam- 
paign funds. Mr. Hughes pro- 
duced the very checks which 
represented these contribu- 
tions. We had many times as- 
serted that corporation money 
had been used to corrupt legis- 
latures. Mr. Hughes placed 
on the stand Thomas C. Platt, 
who had for two decades 
dominated Republican politics 
in New York, and made him 
confess how, for fifteen years, 
he had annually obtained large 
bundles of greenbacks from the 
life in- 
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AS A CAMPAIGNER 
When he ran for governor 
of New York State 





Mr. Hughes’s career as gov- 

ernor, had fought reforms in 
harmony with the discred- 
ited machine. 

An amazing phenomenon 
this, the Republican bosses 
picking out for the Presidency 
aman who had so mercilessly 
flayed the Republican organ- 
ization several years before; 
nominating him, too, not in 
spite of this performance, but 
because of it! The “‘interests,”’ 
also, which have influenced so 
many conventions, had found 
in Mr. Hughes their severest 
scourge. Just glance at the list 
of the forces which he had com- 
bated as investigator and gov- 














ernor— 


surance companies 
and had given fav- 
orable legislation at 
Albany in payment. 
The light which Mr. 
Hughes had shed 
upon the adminis- 
tration of Benjamin 
B. Odell, the ex-Re- 
publican governor 
of New York, had 
made permanent 
that gentleman’s 
retirement from 
public life. The very 
convention which 














such banking houses 
as J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the National 
City Bank, the Han- 
over National 
Bank, the ‘‘Stand- 
ard Oil” crowd; 
such individuals as 
George W. Perkins, 
Jacob H. Schiff, 
Edward H. Harri- 
man, and Thomas 
F. Ryan. Indeed, 
hardly any name 
could have been 
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THE RECALL OF JUSTICE HUGHES 


presented to the Republican convention 
which would have aroused so many unpleas- 
ant Republican memories as that of Mr. 
Hughes. Yet these very memories consti- 
tuted his only political strength. The out- 
come of the Chicago convention does not re- 
present the net result of conflicting personal 
ambitions and political antagonisms. It 
represents the inevitable working out of 
irresistible forces. Conventions in which 
the delegates are mere automatons, me- 
chanically registering the wills of stronger 
men than themselves, are nothing new in 
American history. We had such conven- 
tions in 1896 and 1900, when Mark Hanna 
applied the lash that compelled the selec- 
tion of McKinley. We had a similar 
assemblage in 1908, when Roosevelt dic- 
tated the nomination of Taft. We had 
another in 1912, when the Penrose-Barnes- 
Smoot voting machine again registered 
for Mr. Taft. The delegates who re- 
cently assembled at Chicago were just as 
little free agents as those who made up 
the conventions named. Their orders 
came, however, not from the party “lead- 
ers” but from the great masses who had 
sent them. In the preceding six months 
Republican voters had had plenty of 
opportunities to express their choice for 
the Presidential candidate. On _ practi- 
cally every test they had declared for Mr. 
Hughes. Every political scout who had 
entered these outlying regions had brought 
back the same report—that the people 
were for Hughes. These, then, were the 
bosses, connected by invisible wires with 
the delegates at Chicago, who dictated 
this astounding nomination. 


A PICTURE OF MR. HUGHES 


What manner of man is this who, six 
years after what seemed a definite retire- 
ment, still exercises so potent an influence 
upon millions of Americans? Already 
attempts are being made to mystify the 
popular mind. Most newspapers and 
magazines, in dealing with a public char- 
acter like Mr. Hughes, have an uncon- 
trollable longing for legend. The title, 
“Man of Mystery,” still exercises irre- 
sistible fascination. Only this habit can 
explain the fact that we are beginning to 
refer to Mr. Hughes as “the Great Un- 
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known.” Some picture an adroit plotter, 
seated behind the “ermine” of the Supreme 
Court, scheming for the Presidency with 
almost Mephistophelian skill. This con- 
ception is silly and grotesque. For his 
most striking trait, both of mind and char- 
acter, is simplicity. He has no. genius, ex- 
cept the genius for thinking and doing the 
direct and the obvious thing. 

When, pressed for an explanation of 
his skill in detecting life insurance. ras- 
cality, Mr. Hughes said: “There is no 
wizardry about it.” In fact, the whole 
business was as simple and straightforward 
as Mr. Hughes himself. One cannot talk 
with him five minutes without obtaining 
this impression. Most people who write 
about Mr. Hughes apparently feel called 
upon to defend him from the current 
charges of austerity and frigid dignity— 
to dispel the notion that he is a sphinx- 
like block of ice. But dignified, and even 
possibly austere, Mr. Hughes certainly is. 


A RESERVE THAT INSPIRES RESPECT 


No one, probably not even his closest 
intimates, would ever dream of slapping 
him on the back; | think likewise that 
most men would hesitate before telling 
a risqué story in his presence. There is a 
kind of reserve, however, that inspires, 
not trepidation, but respect, and which, 
after all, is intensely human. It is a 
mark, not of exclusiveness and pomposity, 
but of simplicity, directness, modesty. 
Certainly Mr. Hughes never makes one 
ill at ease. He looks at you with his quiet 
eyes, hidden under shaggy brows—eyes 
that are at times quizzical, at times almost 
pensive and even melancholy; he reaches 
over to emphasize his main points, 
taps you on the knee and talks in that 
chatty, easy-going fashion that means real 
conversation. Mr. Hughes is not one of 
those annoying statesmen who. answer 
your question with a monosyllable and 
then patiently wait until you ask another. 
As soon as you sit down beside him there 
is an uninterrupted flow of talk, lightened 
by smiles and even loud laughter, full of 
questions, reminiscences, confidential bits 
of information, and rapid-fire appreciations 
of men and things. Mr. Hughes’s six 
years on the bench have greatly changed 
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him—even improved him. The celebrated 
beard, then a light reddish-brown, is now 
entirely gray; it has lost its flaring and 
aggressive quality, being now closely 
cropped. The Jove-like head is also 
gray and bushy; the face has lines and 
corrugations not evident in the old days. 
Judging from his bearing to-day, Mr. 
Hughes’s six years in this most awesome 
court have had the effect of bringing into 
greater prominence the geniality and 
real human qualities that have always 
been his fundamental characteristics. 


MR. HUGHES'S FATHER 


This simplicity, this directness, this 
passion for doing the obvious thing, has 
been Mr. Hughes’s leading quality from 
the first. Apparently this trait was con- 
genital; he showed it as a child precisely 
as he did as life insurance investigator 
and as governor. Eleven years ago, while 
attending, as a spectator, the sessions of 
the life insurance inquiry, I used to notice 
an old, gray-haired, neatly accoutred 
gentleman, who made his appearance 
day after day. He always occupied the 
same seat, appeared promptly every morn- 
ing when the session began, and remained 
religiously until its close. Having found 
myself one day accidentally seated next 
this absorbed spectator, we naturally 
fell into conversation. My new friend 
turned out to be the Rev. David C. Hughes, 
father of the man who was conducting the 
inquiry. The old gentleman, keen, in- 
telligent, filled with an unbounded pride, 
needed little prodding to talk about his 
distinguished son. 

“T always taught Charles,” he told me, 
“that a straight line was the shortest 
distance between two points.” And then 
followed numerous anecdotes, all intended 
to prove this same simplicity of mental 
method. One day, said the elder Hughes, 
he found his son, then only five or six years 
old, highly excited over a book of adven- 
ture which he had been reading—one of 
the hilarious sort that figured in Sunday 
School libraries fifty years ago. The 
father, who had passed through the kind 
of religious conversion that was popular 
before the Civil War, regarded this sort of 
stimulation as vain and _ unprofitable. 
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“Boys should be taught useful facts,” he 
informed me. So, in the afternoon, he 
took his son for a walk along the shore of 
Lake Ontario—he then had a church in 
charge at Oswego. 

“Charlie,” he said, picking up a handful 
of pebbles, “do you know what makes 
these stones round and smooth?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Would you like to know?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Next day he gave him a copy of ‘‘Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany,” a compendium which 
the eager searcher for exact knowledge de- 
voured over and over again. 


PRECOCIOUS AT EIGHT 


The elder Hughes told me_ stories 
illustrating his son’s precocity. The 
boy’s mind traveled so much faster than his 
fellows’ that Charles appeared one day 
and informed his father that he was wast- 
ing time at school. He presented a formid- 
able document labeled “Charles  E. 
Hughes’s plan of study.” The child—he 
was then only eight—had divided the 
day into periods, with each subject as- 
signed to a particular period; henceforth, 
he announced, he was going to do his 
studying at home, strictly in accordance 
with that programme. And he did. He 
would get up several days’ lessons and 
then recite the whole lot to his father or 
mother. “Like most small boys,” the 
elder Hughes said, “Charlie had difficulty 
in keeping still—standing on one foot, 
then on another. I called his attention 
to this and impressed upon him the need of 
self-control. He took a seam in the carpet 
as a dead line, placed his feet down firmly,’ 
and toed it. From that day he has had 
himself under complete control.” 

All this sounds, perhaps, a little priggish; 
it is, therefore, comforting to learn that 
Mr. Hughes, even at this early period, 
had other mental relaxations than “‘ Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany.” We are told that, his 
family having appointed him for the 
ministry, one of his set tasks as a boy was 
writing amateur sermons and _ studying 
the missionary efforts of St. Paul. The 
fact, however, that, before he was fifteen 
years old, young Hughes had read all 
the novels of a certain Tobias Smollett 
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showed that his mind was of somewhat 
universal character. 

Many times, in the insurance inquiry, 
Mr. Hughes showed this tendency to do 
the obvious thing—to go, by the simplest 
of mental operations, directly to the 
heart of things. His love for a concrete 
fact amounted to a passion. Nothing— 
self-interest, a desire to protect his friends 
or his party—could prevent him from 
chasing it to its lair. As an investigator, 
indeed, Mr. Hughes had no enemies and 
no friends; one felt that, even though his 
revelations were to affect his closest rela- 
tives, he would still not hesitate. 


A “TIP” THAT HE IGNORED 


He uncovered facts that reverberated 
the world over, almost without displaying 
a sense of personal triumph; he never 
browbeat witnesses, never threatened, 
hardly ever lifted his voice above the 
conversational tone. For example, a par- 
ticular ledger kept by the New York Life, 
known as the “Hanover Bank office ac- 
count,” interested him greatly, especially 
as all his requests for detailed information 
were deftly side-stepped. Finally a polit- 
ical friend gave him a “tip”; this account 
contained, he was told, a subscription of 
$48,000 made to the Republican campaign 
fund. This information was given con- 
fidentially in the expectation that Mr. 
Hughes, as a good Republican, would let 
that particular hot potato alone. But 
Mr. Hughes only became more insistent 
that the account be produced. This 
showed an entry, “1904, December 30th, 
$48,702.50”’—still with nothing to show to 
whom it had been paid. As the informa- 
tion had been communicated privately, 
Mr. Hughes could easily have stopped 
there and protected his party; the trans- 
action had aroused no public notice. But 
Mr. Hughes put George W. Perkins on 
the stand and asked him what this pay- 
ment represented. Mr. Perkins then ad- 
mitted the whole story. “I am glad you 
brought that out,” he said, “ because that 
Is a matter of very far-reaching import- 
ance, and should be brought out.” 

_ “Yes,” replied Mr. Hughes—and this 
Is practically the only time he showed 
any particular satisfaction over his dis- 
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coveries, “I intended that it should be 
brought out.” 

Mr. Perkins also caused Mr. Hughes to 
exhibit almost his only sign of personal 
indignation in those ten dramatic weeks. 
Whenever I hear people talk of Mr. Hughes 
as a passionless machine this episode im- 
mediately comes to mind. He was ask- 
ing questions about Mr. Perkins’s famous 
Mylic funds—policy-holders’ money ap- 
propriated for extravagant agency pro- 
motions. Mr. Perkins, embarrassed and 
angered, dropped a remark which seemed 
to compare these items with Mr. Hughes’s 
“fees” as a lawyer. 

Quick as a flash came the characteristic 
Hughes gesture; his right arm shot out 
like a piston-rod, his long index finger 
shaking in proximity to Mr. Perkins’s nose. 

“My fees, sir,” he said, “are not trust 
funds!” 

When the historian writes of the change 
which came over American public life in 
the early days of the twentieth century, 
he will probably fix the starting point at 
Mr. Hughes’s life insurance investigation. 
The date visualizes itself in my mind as a 
dramatic scene in the Criminal Courts 
Building of New York, in which the chief 
performers were the late John A. McCall, 
president of the New York Life, and Mr. 
Hughes. For intense subdued emotion 
no hearing compared with that one. As 
illustrating the characteristic tenacity of 
Mr. Hughes’s methods the proceeding was 
a masterpiece. 


AN ELUSIVE $100,000 CHECK 


Mr. McCall, bold, arrogant, coura- 
geous, apparently ready to meet all con- 
tingencies, occupied the witness chair. 
Mr. Hughes, calm, even kindly, stood be- 
fore him. On the wall at the back hung 
a real estate map, showing a whole block 
of property with each parcel marked off 
in red lines. Mr. Hughes held in his 
hand a check for $100,000. What had 
this money been used for? Mr. McCall 
had said that it was one of several checks 
issued to pay for a block of property in 
the rear of the New York Life Building. 
In preparation for this examination Mr. 
Hughes had had his map made, showing 
all the New York Life purchases in the 
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locality in question. He now made Mr. 
McCall recount the transaction in detail. 
As each purchase was described, the par- 
ticular check was produced which had 
paid for it. In this way Mr. McCall 
accounted for every parcel; when he had 
finished, however, that fatal $100,000 
check was still unaccounted for! But 
the fact came out: the real estate trans- 
action was merely a blind; the $100,000 
really formed part of a huge fund, amount- 
ing to more than two million dollars, which 
the New York life insurance companies 
had spent corrupting legislatures. 


THE POPULAR CHOICE OF HIS PARTY 


This same directness Mr. Hughes exhib- 
ited as governor. Many people regarded his 
pre-convention attitude toward the Presi- 
dential nomination as a pose. But he 
displayed this same aloofness in the days 
when his name was in everybody’s mouth 
in New York for governor. His party 
needed him in New York State ten years 
ago, precisely as his party now needs him 
in the Nation. On both occasions his 
attitude was the same. Should the aver- 
age American declare that he had no 
itching for public office, that he would 
not do a thing to obtain a nomination, 
but that, should the people summon him, 
he should regard it as his duty to respond, 
we would naturally put it down as cant. 
But not so with Mr. Hughes; this attitude 
represents with him a carefully reasoned 
conception of good citizenship. No man 
can seek public office, he believes, without 
accumulating obligations that will inter- 
fere with its disinterested administration. 
The party leaders of New York nominated 
him for the governorship because the 
popular will indicated Mr. Hughes as its 
choice. The same thing happened on a 
national scale a few weeks ago. His 
hands were, therefore, free to conduct the 
office, not in the interest of a party or a 
clique, but in the interest of the people. 
That is precisely his position now with 
reference to the Presidency. What he 
did at the Capitol in Albany he will do 
in Washington, if he is elected. He will 
not “play politics.” 

He will not truckle to the bosses, he 
will not place his office at the service of 
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special privilege, he will not gut the Gov- 
ernment departments in the interest of 
deserving Republicans. He will simply 
attempt to serve the people with such 
abilities as he can command. 


THE NEW NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


On all the standard issues, therefore, 
Mr. Hughes is entirely dependable. But 
a new world has come into existence in 
the last two years. When we discuss the 
Hughes issues it all has the flavor of 
ancient history. What concern have we 
to-day with such matters as direct pri- 
maries, public service commissions, the 
control of corporations? Most of us regard 
these matters as definitely settled. In- 
deed, many of the very men, financiers 
and statesmen, whom Hughes so success- 
fully combated—McCall, McCurdy, Alex- 
ander, Harriman, Raines, McCarren, 
Woodruff, Grady—are dead. Mr. Hughes’s 
struggles with these forces have their 
significance, as picturing his character 
and mental traits. But Americans to-day 
are thinking about other things. The 
European war has disclosed certain funda- 
mental disharmonies in our national or- 
ganization. We fancied that we were 
a homogeneous nation, composed of many 
elements, it is true, but still functioning 
as a whole. Recent developments have 
disclosed that a considerable faction holds 
its first allegiance, not to the American 
flag, but to a foreign Power. Fifty years 
ago, when America was fighting the Civil 
War, what especially impressed foreigners 
was the enthusiasm with which the several 
races of the North joined forces. The 
United States demonstrated that it was 
not a conglomerate of alien peoples, but 
a nation. But since the Civil War we 
have admitted millions of new immigrants, 
and our recent experiences show plainly 
that we are not assimilating them. At 
the same time vast problems affecting 
our international position are demanding 
solution. For the first time in our history 
an American election will turn, not on 
domestic questions, but on foreign policy. 
What are we to do about Mexico? Appar- 
ently Mr. Wilson’s philanthropic and 
idealistic attempts to cultivate real democ- 
racy in the grea. Indian republic have 























failed. We cannot indefinitely tolerate 
anarchy and bloodshed and misery there 
any more than we could in Cuba. Are 
we to do with Mexico as we have done 
with Cuba and the Philippines—free the 
country, that is, of the political brigands 
who now terrorize an inoffensive people, 
and then, by introducing education, sani- 
tation, agriculture, and indispensable public 
works, attempt to train the people until 
they reach a capacity for self-government? 
Or are we to suffer present conditions 
indefinitely? 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Again, in the new world that is now 
making, what part is the United States to 
play? Most people believe that the 
democratic principle on which our nation 
is founded is the thing which is chiefly 
staked in the European war. Have we 
any responsibility for the preservation of 
this principlePp Have small peoples and 
nations any claim upon our protection? 
Is it our duty to sit comfortably by when 
autocratic, militaristic Powers, in an insane 
lust for conquest, trample on treaties, 
defy all human rights, and wage warfare in 
ways that can be described only as mili- 
tary sadism? Mr. Wilson believes that 
the nations should coéperate and that 
the “guiding principle” of such codpera- 
tion should be “even-handed and im- 
partial justice.” He would like to make 
the United States a party in a democratic 
Holy Alliance whose chief aim it should be 
to guarantee, by force if necessary, the 
principles in which we, as a nation, be- 
lieve. The conception is certainly a 
noble one, nor is it impracticable. The 
issue involves the adequate extension of 
our military and naval defenses, for cer- 
tainly, with all the rest of the world in 
arms, we cannot maintain our ideals and 
our rights without physical force. It 
Involves, also, new national conceptions; 
the abandonment of all vestiges of paro- 
chialism and sectionalism and the assertion 
of a vigorous, efficient, and centralized 
national organization. 

Here, then, are the issues of the cam- 
Paign. With these ideas foremost, we 
should see one of the most stimulating 
and lofty Presidential struggles in our 
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history. The Republican Party has nom- 
inated Mr. Hughes, knowing nothing of 
his position on these matters. It has 
brought forth a man whose achievements 
in another political era have caused wide- 
spread respect for his abilities and char- 
acter. But that past record will not 
carry him into the Presidency. His stand 
on Americanism, the hyphen, our duties 
to Mexico and Latin America, our position 
in international affairs and diplomacy, 
and preparedness will demonstrate his 
fitness to be our national leader in this 
new time. 


HUGHES AND WILSON 


It will be a noteworthy campaign— 
noteworthy for its issues and its candi- 
dates. We can imagine some future 
Plutarch, writing the lives of America’s 
illustrious men, concluding his biographies 
of Hughes and Wilson with the usual 
Plutarchan parallel. Certainly no two 
American figures are simultaneously more 
alike and more dissimilar. Both are the 
sons of clergymen; both had a rigid ec- 
clesiastical training; both still regard 
seriously their religious affiliations—Wilson 
the Presbyterian, Hughes the Baptist. 
Both men are Celtic in origin; Wilson is 
Scotch-Irish and Hughes is Welsh. Both 
showed great intellectual power at an 
early age; both have served as college 
professors—let us not forget that Mr. 
Hughes for two years held the chair of 
law at Cornell University. Both made 
political reputations as governors of states; 
and, as governors, both showed similar 
characteristics and fought for the same 
things—the liberation of their common- 
wealths from “boss” rule and from special 
privilege. When Mr. Wilson turned the 
“bosses” of his own party out of his office, 
and made his platform appeals to public 
opinion, everybody said, “‘How like Hughes 
in New York!” Similarly, the two men 
occupy about the same positions in their 
respective parties. Just as Mr. Wilson 
is the statesman who has united the two 
discordant elements in the Democratic 
organization, so Mr. Hughes has been 
selected as the agency for bringing to- 
gether the sadly disunited Republicans. 
Both leaders are men of high character, 
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both love above all the things of the mind, 
both have a popular reputation for being 
cold. In dignity, in a passion for issues 
rather than for personalities, in a patriotic 
desire to serve the country, there is little 
to choose between the two candidates. 
With the nominations of Hughes and 
Wilson, American politics has attained 
an intellectual leadership for which we 
can find a parallel only in the early days 
of the Republic. How thin the Pierces, 
the Polks, the Buchanans, the McKinleys 
seem in comparison with these two men! 
American politics has frequently witnessed 
a campaign with a dominating personal- 
ity on one side; it has never, except 
in the earliest days, given us two at the 
same time. 

Alike as the two men are, however, 
they are fundamentally different. These 
differences will probably become suffi- 
ciently apparent as the campaign goes on. 
Mr. Wilson is keener, cleverer, far more 
adroit than Mr. Hughes. He has a 
nimbler wit, is more subtle, has more 
mental delicacy, imagination, and prob- 
ably greater skill in managing men. Yet 
I doubt whether he has as powerful an 
intellect. Mr. Hughes can never master 
the exquisite English and the frequently 
poetic imagery of Mr. Wilson’s speeches; 
yet who could imagine Mr. Wilson diving 
deep below the surface and unearthing 
the secrets of the life insurance companies 
as Mr. Hughes did? Note how the two 
men will express the same idea. When 
Mr. Wilson wishes to say that progress is 
the law of being he tells us that a white 
post, left alone, does not stay white; it 
must constantly be repainted. “Human 
society,” says Mr. Hughes, making the 
same point, “cannot be stable unless it is 
progressive.”’ If style is the man, there 
you have fhe difference between Wilson 
and Hughes. There is a_gracefulness, 
almost a daintiness, in Wilson’s mind un- 
known to that of Hughes; there is a tough- 
ness, a piercing quality in Hughes that we 
do not find in Wilson. Mr. Wilson likes 


to play lambently around a subject; 
Mr. Hughes likes to jump at his point. 
Both these types have their uses in the 
Presidential office. The one makes Wilson 
flexible, practical, ready to sacrifice details 
in pursuit of the larger object. The other 
will make Hughes determined, settled, 
inclined to hew unflinchingly to a definitely 
marked course. Perhaps this quality also 
makes Wilson the more successful party 
leader, the more effective pacificator of 
factions. Certainly one cannot imagine 
Mr. Hughes sitting around a Cabinet 
table in company with such intellectual 
nonentities or such narrow partisans as 
Messrs. Bryan and Daniels. The atmos- 
phere would be simply intolerable to him. 
Again, we can hardly imagine Mr. Hughes 
deftly pulling together his party and gently 
forcing down the Congressjonal throat such 
constructive legislation as marked Mr. 
Wilson’s first two years. 


NEED OF PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Wilson’s great contribution to 
American politics is this conception of 
the Presidential leadership, both in the 
executive and the legislative branches. 
Mr. Wilson brought this idea to Wash- 
ington as a result of many years’ study of 
American politics and institutions. It 
was an excellent idea and deserves to 
hold a permanent place in the future con- 
duct of public affairs. Mr. Wilson has 
mainly disappointed his admirers in his 
failure to exercise this leadership in the 
most important issue of the time—that 
of preparedness. Mr. Hughes entered 
his office as governor of New York with 
more restricted ideas on executive leader- 
ship than Mr. Wilson, but, toward the 
end, his practice became pretty direct. 
Certainly, after the exhibition the present 
Congress has made, there is the need in 
Washington for the Presidential leader- 
ship. Both parties in Congress have 
failed to express the national spirit; only 
the President—Wilson or Hughes—can 
supply the leadership which Congress lacks. 


























THE STORY OF THE I. M. M. 


ITS REHABILITATION AND EXPERIENCE AND THEIR BEARING UPON GOVERNMENT AID 
IN THE CREATION OF AN AMERICAN MERCHANT FLEET 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


(EDITOR OF ‘‘ COMMERCE AND FINANCE ”’) 


HE spectacular rescue of the 

International Mercantile . Ma- 

rine Corporation (hereafter 

called the I. M. M. Co. for 

brevity) from the bankruptcy 

alleged when it was thrown into the 

hands of a receiver in April, 1915, has 

served to direct public attention in a very 

practical and forceful way to the profits 

that ship owners have received as a result 
of the war. 

At the bottom of this page is a compara- 
tive statement of the market value of the 
outstanding capitalization of the I. M. M. 
Co. at the prices of April 1, 1915, and 
those of June 10, 1916. 

The appreciation of $106,022,183 re- 
flects the increased earnings derived from 
war freights. They commenced to ac- 
crue about the time of the receivership. 
It has been alleged that the act of bank- 
ruptcy upon which the receiver was ap- 
pointed was an unnecessary default in the 
interest on the bonds which was arranged 
by those who foresaw the prosperity that 
the war would bring to the company and 
sought to foreclose the stockholders from 
participation in it. As a matter of fact, 
however, this default occurred in October, 
1914, during the acute depression follow- 
ing the outbreak of the war, and the delay 
in applying for a receiver is due to a 
clause in the mortgage which prohibited 
foreclosure until after the company had 


been in default for more than six months. 
Almost from the time of its organization, 
the enterprise had limped financially. Its 
overcapitalization was generally admitted, 
and although the preferred stock was in 
arrears for cumulative dividends aggre- 
gating 81 per cent., it never sold above 
272 from 1907 to 1914, and 9 was the 
highest price for the common stock in 
the same period. 

By many the formation of the company 
was regarded as one of the few mistakes of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s career, and 
probably the truth is that those who suc- 
ceeded him in its management sought to 
scale down his enthusiastic capitalization 
by a reorganization that would have 
been entirely necessary if, as most people 
expected, depression rather than _pros- 
perity had been the result of the war. 

Be this as it may, the avoidance of 
foreclosure, the ultimate discharge of the 
receiver, and the reclamation of the war 
earnings for the stockholders is largely, 
if not entirely, due to the acumen and 
courage of Mr. Frederick W. Scott, a 
banker of Richmond, Va., who, though 
previously well known, has now come to 
be regarded as one of the reconstructive 
geniuses of American finance. 

Coincidently with the receivership, Mr. 
Scott undertook an analytical study of the 
condition of the I. M. M. Co. and its 
prospects under the conditions the war 
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had created. He soon convinced himself 
that the receivership was—not only un- 
necessary but that the ‘company was 
rapidly accumulating a surplus sufficient 
to pay all its debts and a handsome divi- 
dend to its stockholders. 


SAVING THE I. M. M. FROM BANKRUPTCY 


He acted on his judgment, bought 
heavily into the company, advised his 
friends to do likewise, and came to New 
York, where he enlisted the codperation 
of Mr. Harry Bronner, of Hallgarten & 
Company, Mr. James N. Wallace, presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company, Mr. 
Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, and Mr. Henry 
Evans, president of the Continental Fire 
Insurance Company. As a committee 
acting for the protection of the preferred 
stockholders, these gentlemen have suc- 
ceeded in extricating a nominally bankrupt 
corporation from the hands of its creditors 
and giving a value of approximately 
$60,000,000 to stock that would have been 
assessed or wiped out under the reorgani- 
zation plan submitted by the bondholders. 

That Mr. Scott’s prescience in regard 
to the value of the property was justified 
is shown by the earnings of the company. 
During the five years ending with 1914, 


they had not averaged $7,000,000 a year. ° 


In 1915, they were $41,000,000 and in the 
month of April, 1916, they were $5,700,000, 
or at the rate of $68,400,000 per annum. 

Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, formerly the 
vice-president and now the receiver of 
the company, is largely responsible for 
the management that has made these 
earnings possible. His skill in coping 
with the freight congestion and other com- 
plications of the war period, as well as 
his ability as a strategist in marine trans- 
portation, have won praise on every side. 
If he lived in England, it is likely that he 
would be knighted for the service he has 
rendered. In America, he will probably 
have to be content, as he is, to 


Work for the joy of working 
And struggle for love of the fight, 


to which may be occasionally added the 
distinction of being keel-hauled by a Con- 
gressional Committee who have summoned 
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him to Washington as a “‘shipping expert”’ 
to enlighten them. 

As a result of the financial rehabilitation 
of the I. M. M. Co., an enormous specu- 
lation in its securities developed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and it is 
understood that the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, the $50,000,000 con- 
cern formed under the auspices of the 
National City Bank, has acquired a large 
though not a majority interest in the 
shipping company with a view to the 
development of our trade with South 
America. This purchase, suggesting as 
it did that the I. M. M. fleet might ulti- 
mately be employed mainly in the Western 
Hemisphere and to the disadvantage of 
England, under whose flag most of the 
ships sail, brought to light a clause in a 
contract between the British Government 
and the I. M. M. Co. which reads as 
follows: 


No British ship in the Association nor any 
ship which may hereafter be built or otherwise 
acquired for any British company included in 
the Association shall be transferred to a foreign 
registry (without the written consent of the 
president of the Board of Trade, which shall not 
be unreasonably withheld) nor be nor remain 
upon a foreign registry. Nothing shall be 
otherwise done whereby any such ship would 
lose its British registry or its right to fly the 
British flag. 


It is said that the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan had been compelled to enter into 
this agreement and to promise that the 
British Government should always be 
represented on the board of the I. M. M. 
Co. as a condition of acquiring the Eng- 
lish lines that it controls, and it has been 
urged that the United States Government 
should emulate the solicitude thus shown 
by Great Britain for the control of her 
merchant fleet. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE I. M. M. 


As a matter of fact, the I. M. M. Co. 
was the conception of two Americans who 
had long dreamt of a merchant marine 
under the Stars and Stripes. These men 
were Mr. Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, 
who controlled the Atlantic Transport 
Line, and Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of 
Philadelphia, who had established the 
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American Line. They succeeded in ob- 
taining Mr. Morgan’s ear—he was always 
receptive to any plan that applied the 
principle of combination—and the forma- 
tion of the I. M. M. Co. was the result. 
It operates directly only six vessels. It 
was and is mainly a holding company. 
Though chartered in the United States, 
the ships in which it is interested sail 
under the English, Belgian, Dutch, and 
American flags. Through stock owner- 
ship, it controls the American Line, the 
White Star Line, the Red Star Line, the 
Atlantic Transport Line, the National 
Line, and the Leyland Line. It also 
owns a fourth of the Holland-American 
Line. Several of these companies in 
turn control subsidiary lines. 

The combined sailings of the several 
companies comprise forty-seven distinct 
lines of service extending practically all 
over the world. 

In 1914, plans had been made for a 
service from New York via Panama to 
San Francisco and the West Coast of 
South America, but the shortage of vessels 
caused by the war has made it impossible 
to carry out these plans. 

There was no doubt of Mr. Morgan’s 
Americanism, and it is altogether likely 
that he, as well as Messrs. Baker and 
Griscom, was inspired by the vision of 
an American merchant marine when 
they put the I. M. M. Co. together. 

Evidently the British took this view, 
for when it was rumored that Mr. Morgan 
was in negotiation for the Cunard com- 
pany, there was great excitement in Lon- 
don, and the English Government hastily 
agreed to loan that company approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 at 23 per cent. to 
pay for building the Mauretania and the 
Lusitania and so ‘‘get ahead of the Yan- 
kees.” In consideration of this loan, the 
Cunard company agreed that all of its 
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directors should be British subjects. Prior 
to the war, the English holdings of the 
I. M. M. Co. were considerable. The cor- 
poration is now owned almost entirely by 
Americans. It is the second largest ship- 
ping company in the world and its future is, 
therefore, of great concern to the people 
of the United States. 

According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Navigation, the 
tonnage of the world’s merchant navies in 
1915 was distributed as follows: 


COUNTRIES IoIts 


American. . 8,389,429 
British . 20,874,309 
French . 2,294,623 
Norwegian 2,474,105 
Swedish 1,167,717 
Danish . 825,719 
German 5,516,088 
Dutch 1,558,895 
Belgian . 358,500 
Italian . a 1,707,273 
Austro-Hungarian 1,025,629 
Greek a: 4 976,335 
Russian 1,559,707 
Japanese 1,866,619 
Spanish . 906,549 

Total . 51,501,257 


These figures are, however, probably 
misleading. They include all vessels of 
100 tons or more whether engaged in 
coastwise or foreign trade. 

As, under the present law, our coastwise 
and lake trade must be carried in our own 
vessels, most of our tonnage is so em- 
ployed, as shown by the table below. 

Similar particulars are not obtainable 
in regard to British tonnage, but accord- 
ing to Lloyd’s Register of June 30, 1914, 
Great Britain had 977 merchant vessels 
of 5,000 tons or more which, at the prob- 
ably excessive average of 10,000 tons 
each, would indicate that her deep sea 
fleet was not more than 10,000,000 tons. 
Some figures in the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1915, page 82, tend to confirm this 
estimate. The merchant tonnage of Ger- 
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CLASS 
NUMBER GROSS TONS NUMBER GROSS TONS NUMBER GROSS TONS NUMBER GROSS TONS 
Steam 1,107 1,349,846 | 14,244 4,578,574 | 597 15,390 15,948 5,943,810 
Sail 581 389,563 5,048 978,792 | 237 16,119 5,866 | 1,384,474 
Canal 560 61,979 560 61,979 
Barges 1,106 132,134 3,221 867,032 4,327 999, 166 
Total | 2,794 1,871,543 | 23,073 6,486,377 | 834 31,509 26,701 8,389,429 
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many available for foreign trade before 
the war was hardly in excess of 3,000,000 
tons. As a rough comparison of the 
foreign or deep sea tonnage of the three 
principal maritime nations, the following 
figures are probably about correct: 


TONS 


Great Britain . 10,000,000 
Germany . . 3,000,000 
United States . 2,000,000 


In the operation of the ships which 
make up these totals, the centripetal 
tendency of modern business organization 
is increasingly noticeable. In Germany 
more than one half the deep sea tonnage 
is controlled by the Hamburg-American 
Line, owning, on December 31, 1913, 
1,038,645 tons, and the North German 
Lloyd, with 706,996 tons. The same 
thing is true of Great Britain. Some of 
the larger companies and the tonnage 
owned by them are: 

TONS 


The Royal Mail 1,612,199 
thei, M.M.Co.-. .. 1,143,000 
The Peninsula & Oriental 488,408 
The Cunard Line 304,598 

A total of . 3,548,205 


in addition to which the Canadian Pacific, 
the Wilson, the British India, the Allan, 
the Elder Dempster, the Union-Castle, 
the Orient, and the Anchor lines all con- 
trol considerable fleets. 

Modern ships are so costly and so many 
of them are required to maintain frequent 
sailings between the large ports at which 
the traffic is to be had that big capital is 
required to own and operate them; what- 
ever may be the future development of 
our merchant marine, it may be taken for 
granted that it will be controlled by large 
corporations. 

As a result of the war, we now own one 
of these corporations. It already repre- 
sents a value much larger than the \ ov- 
ernment investment contemplated under 
the shipping bill before Congress. It 
needs many new ships. It is in a position 
to build them. The question is, shall 
they be built in the United States and 
sail under our flag or in England and 
remain under the protection of the English 
flag? This question in various forms is 
the one involved in all the discussion about 
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an American merchant marine of which 
we hear and read so much in Congress 
and the newspapers. 

In order to answer it intelligently, we 
must know what an American merchant 
marine is worth to the United States polit- 
ically and financially. 

. The high freight rates resulting from the 
war will not continue indefinitely, and if 
we take the experience of the 1. M. M. Co. 
before the war as a guide we may expect 
that 1,600,000 tons of foreign shipping 
would earn not more than $10,000,000 
per annum. This is more than the I. 
M. M. Co. earned with its English ships 
manned by English sailors at lower wages 
than Americans would accept even when 
there was no La Follette bill to “protect” 
them. 

At this rate, which is doubtless excessive, 
5,000,000 tons of deep sea shipping— 
probably more than we could construct 
in the next twenty years—would earn 
about $31,000,000. 

In the United States, the present cost 
of building ships is about $200 per ton 
as against about $175 in England now and 
$135 before the war. No one knows what 
it ‘will be after the war, but even if it were 
cut to the English figure of $135, the ante- 
bellum experience of the I. M. M. Co. 
makes it reasonably clear that there 
would not be enough money in building 
American ships for foreign trade to at- 
tract much capital into the business. 

It is reasonably plain, therefore, that 
if we are to have a merchant marine, 
there must be: 

(1) A great reduction in the cost of 
building and operating American ships; 

(2) A great increase in the cost of 
building and operating English and other 
foreign ships; or 

(3) Government aid or subvention in 
some form for ships built and operated 
under the American flag. 

To justify Government aid, the political 
and indirect value of having American 
products carried across the seas in Amer- 
ican bottoms must be made evident. 
Can this be done? In times of peace it 
is to our interest to have our freight 
carried as cheaply as possible, and foreign 
ships cost less to build and operate than 
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our own. We can charter them by the 
voyage or the year to go anywhere in the 
world. The argument that we need 
American ships to develop American 
trade is, therefore, untenable except in a 
time of universal conflict like the present. 

With a world at war, it is, of course, 
desirable that we should have our own 
ships with which to capture the trade of 
the preoccupied belligerents, but there 
are many who believe that this war is 
nearing its end, that universal peace will 
follow, and that we shall not have another 
such struggle for a very long time. 

Even if we proceed -to construct a 
great merchant marine upon the theory 
that it may be indispensable in war times, 
we should have to create a great navy to 
protect it. This navy should be large 
enough to guard our many thousands of 
miles of coast line from attack, to defend 
our colonial possessions, and to roam 
the seven seas in search of enemy destroyers 
of our commerce. It would be needed 
whether our merchant fleet was owned 
by the Government, as the shipping bill 
provides, or subsidized through mail con- 
tracts or otherwise. 

The cost of the Navy necessary to pro- 


“tect an additional 5,000,000 tons of foreign 


shipping under the American flag would be 
enormous. It is hard to estimate, but 
the cost to the people of such a fleet di- 
rectly and indirectly might easily exceed 
$200,000,000 a year in subsidies and the 
cost and maintenance of the additional 
navy required. The only offset we should 
have for this expenditure would be a 
merchant fleet chiefly valuable in time of 
war and the pride we should feel in hearing 
that Old Glory was to be seen flying in 
a majority of the world’s ports. 

National pride is a good thing if it 
stimulates the conscience and devotion 
of citizenship, but it is very doubtful if 
our flag in Constantinople or Hongkong 
at a cost of $200,000,000 a year would 
greatly increase our patriotism or desire to 
serve the country. As a people we are 
too practical and have too keen a sense 
of humor to be touched by an appeal so 
tenuous and ethereal. 

By a process of elimination, we are, 
therefore, driven to the possibility or 


probability of another great war in this 
generation as the only justification for 
Government aid of any sort in the creation 
of an American merchant marine. Those 
who advocate it will have to convince the 
people of the United States that the world, 
or some substantial portion of it, has be- 
come incurably homicidal, and to judge 
from the slowness with which we are 
recruiting our small army there is but little 
willingness to accept that theory. 

This conclusion does not dispose of the 
argument that we need a merchant marine 
in which to train sailors for our navy, but 
that is easily answered. It would cost 
us far less to maintain training ships and 
pay boys to learn seamanship in them than 
it would to force the building of merchant 
ships artificially and to protect them with 
dreadnaughts after they were in service. 

Such artificial aid would, moreover, 
diminish the otherwise constant effort of 
our shipbuilders to reduce the cost of naval 
construction in this country. We are 
building automobiles for the world now 
because the mechanical genius of America 
has standardized them. It is not im- 
possible, it is in fact highly probable, that 
we may be able to do the same thing with 
ships if the demand for them which is a 
result of the war continues much longer. 
More of them would doubtless be building 
in America to-day if it were not for the 
fear that the Government would enter 
the field, and once this fear is removed the 
experience we have already gained may 
enable us to compete with the nations of 
the world in the “quantity production” 
that is our specialty. 

Our supremacy in the building of modern 
ships in the ’fifties was largely due to the 
-omparative cheapness of Maine timber. 
There is no doubt that we have already 
an advantage in the cost of the raw ma- 
terials used in the construction of steel 
steamships. It only remains for us to 
find some way of standardizing ships and 
building them by machinery as we build 
automobiles, railway cars, and typewriters. 

When we do this, and not until then, 
we shall have a merchant marine worth 
while, and Government aid in the meantime 
will retard instead of hastening our pro- 
gress in that direction. 


a 














THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
IN MEXICO 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE PLAYERS AND THEIR MOVES IN THE INTERNATIONAL CHESS 
GAME FROM THE COLUMBUS RAID TO THE FIGHT AT CARRIZAL—HOW MUTUAL 
DISTRUST HANDICAPPED GOOD FAITH AND HOW MISREPRESENTATION 
DEFEATED AGREEMENT—MEXICO AS EUROPE SEES IT AND 
AS PAN-AMERICA JUDGES ITS NATIONAL CRISIS 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


ANDIDO AGUILAR, the 

Mexican Secretary of For- 

eign Relations, whose signa- 

ture concluded the extraordi- 

nary note of his Government 

to the Secretary of State on May 22, 1916, 

commanded, in May, 1914, a body of 

Mexican troops thrown across the railroads 

between Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 

In the name of his Government, on the 

first mentioned date, he demanded the 

immediate withdrawal of General Persh- 

ing’s column from Chihuahua. In his own 

name, as “General” of the Constitu- 

tionalist forces, he several times demanded, 

two years ago, the immediate retirement of 

General Funston and his brigade from Vera 

Cruz. Finally, in 1914, Aguilar sent his 

messenger with a note to Funston which 
ran approximately as follows: 


Siento manifestarle que no puedo retener 
a mi tropa y me permito sugerirle la con- 
veniencia de su retiro inmediato. 


Freely translated, this reads: “I am 
sorry to say that | am no longer able to 
restrain my troops and | therefore take the 
liberty of suggesting your immediate 
withdrawal.” 

General Funston withdraws very poorly. 
But even though he cannot walk Spanish 
he speaks the language fluently. He turned 
the dispatch around and wrote across the 
face of it: 

Estimado General: 

Si es que Ud. no puede retener a su 
tropa, permitame cooperar puesto que yo 
lo puedo hacer. (“My dear General: 


If you can’t hold your own troops, allow 
me to help you, because I] can. Funston.”’) 

There is the Mexican situation. And 
there, also, are some Mexican and American 
characteristics which have for so many 
months and years defined its difficulties, 
aggravated it, and indefinitely postponed 
its settlement. The story is typical of the 
situation to-day, but in order to under- 
stand it, to reach just conclusions about 
it, we cannot dismiss it with any story, 
nor with happy-go-lucky assumptions and 
our natural patriotic prejudices. 

Try to look at this Mexican business 
from a point straight over it. Seen from 
our side of the line, it appears unmistak- 
ably one way; looking northward at it, 
across the border from Mexico, through 
Mexican eyes, you would never recognize 
it. And so any one who wants to get 
a just idea of this exasperating lay-out 
of Mexican facts ought.to try to survey 
them from some mental altitude above 
the misty atmosphere of ignorance and the 
dust storms of antipathy. 

Thus observed in June, the Mexican sit- 
uation and its tendencies presented a 
curious spectacle. Here stood the United 
States, a comfortable, rich nation, wrapped 
up in prosperity, with no territorial ambi- 
tions and little or no military yearnings, 
whose besetting sin was, indeed, a prevail- 
ing content. And this nation for several 
years had been trying clumsily and in- 
effectually, but withal very patiently, 
to help a smaller neighbor, poverty- 
stricken and sick unto death with internal 
revolution. But the smaller nation sim- 
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ply wouldn’t let itself be helped. With 
an independence worthy of a truer cause, 
it continued to enjoy poor health and wal- 
low in its poverty, while it repudiated 
friendly advice and steadfastly distrusted 
offers of assistance. Never was such 
clumsy patience on the one side nor such 
obstinate perversity on the other. 

The obstinacy was almost admirable. 
When the three men elected for that 
purpose told the First Chief the news 
of the action taken by the Pan-American 
Conference in August, 1915, Carranza 
accepted it imperturbably. They told 
him in effect that the United States and 
six republics of Latin America had con- 
cluded to back him as the most practical 
answer in Mexico, the possible savior of 
his nation. He stroked his gray beard 
and glowered through his spectacles. 

“This has been a long time coming,” 
he said, as though expressing a grievance; 
“it should have come long ago.” 

But when the neighborhood of the sick 
nation, which seemingly could not cure 
itself and evidently would not be cured, 
became dangerous, the rich nation got 
uncomfortable and finally angry. The 
true story of how the Mexican crisis came 
about is told in the State papers exchanged 
between March 9 and June 20, 1916, be- 
tween the State Department and the de 
factoGovernment. The reading of it forces 
one into the belief that this crisis could not, 
by whatever human ingenuity, have been 
permanently avoided. Behind the letters 
broods always the présence of inexorable 
racial differences, firmly rooted convictions, 
profound distrust. The letters themselves 
seem wonderfully adroit but helpless ef- 
forts to deal with innate and prevailing 
states of mind. 


THE DRAMATIS PERSON 


_ But in order to appreciate the continu- 
ing story told in instalments by the suc- 
cessive notes exchanged, one ought first 
to get the personalities of the men, behind 
the notes, their authors and sponsors. 

On our side there was the Secretary of 
State and Mr. Frank L. Polk, Counselor 
of the State Department and much of the 
time Acting Secretary of State. Also, 
General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff of 
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the United States Army and Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the border. And then, 
apart, but his personality informing the 
character of much of the correspondence, 
the President. Down on the Mexican 
end of our first line of defense was Mr. 
James Linn Rodgers, brought over from 
his post as Consul-General in Havana, 
‘Cuba, to be a kind of de facto ambassador 
at the court of Carranza. Consul Silli- 
man, of Saltillo, a venerable agriculturist, 
also appears from time to time in the mélée 
of notes, as does Special Agent Carothers, 
sometime boon companion of Villa, whose 
jurisdiction of information extends in a 
roving way all along the Rio Grande bor- 
der. When “Ambassador” Rodgers is 
away from his post, communications are 
sometimes signed by one Charles Parker, 
who represents nearly all that is left in 
Mexico City of our old Embassy there, 
since Chargé O’Shaughnessy withdrew in 
May, 1914. Also in the wake of Mr. 
Rodgers is Mr. John W. Belt, his secretary. 
All these names are familiar to those who 
have followed the course of Mexican events 
in the papers during the last six months, 
and most of the public characters they 
represent are sufficiently familiar to all. 


CARRANZA’S CABINET 


Much less familiar are the names of 
those who have settled the destinies of 
their own Mexico. Their figures are, for 
the most part, obscure. We have already 
had a little light on Sefior Candido Aguilar. 
The other important members of the Mexi- 
can junta who had a hand in bringing on 
the crisis are Jesus Acufia, Juan Amador, 
and the conduit pipe of the de facto Gov- 
ernment at Washington, Eliseo Arredondo. 
In the background always, and not very 
far in the background, either, was “The 
First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army 
in Charge of the Executive Power of the 
Union,” Venustiano Carranza. 

The presence of Aguilar in the Cabinet 
of Carranza has about the same signifi- 
cance and excuse as the presence of Mr. 
Bryan in the original Cabinet of President 
Wilson. Neither had any qualifications 
for the job, though both, in the perverted 
political way of reasoning which some- 
times prevails both sides of the line, de- 
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served it. Each was a deserving Demo- 
crat. It is highly probable that Aguilar 
never wrote a line of the notes which, as 
“Secretary of Foreign Relations,” he 
signed and sent to the Secretary of State. 
Those notes were written by Acufia and 
Amador, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the First Chief. Acufia did most 
of the work. When the draft was made 
they gave Aguilar a pen and showed him 
where to write his signature. 

Aguilar is a fair representative of the 
type of man that continuous revolution 
has boiled up from the bottom of Mexico 
to the top. He is only twenty-eight years 
old, partially educated, and has never 
been out of his own country. Under 
Madero he was a commander of rurales. 
When Huerta began his stormy régime this 
comandante declared a new loyalty just 
long enough to get rifles and horses for 
his command. Then he promptly de- 
ployed into the state of Vera Cruz, where 
he held up two oil companies at Tampico 
for $10,000 apiece. With part of the pro- 
ceeds he could pay his soldiers, thus bind- 
ing them to his personal fortunes by ties 
stronger than steel in Mexico, and then 
declared himself Constitutionalist gover- 
nor of Verz Cruz with his capital at Tux- 
pam. Undoubtedly he had a way with 
him. He is a little fellow, slight, pale; 
you would take him for a barber’s assistant 
if you saw him away from the trappings 
of generalship or the panoply of state. 

But Candido Aguilar was undoubtedly 
instrumental in saving the Carranzista 
cause in 1914, and Carranza is not ungrate- 
ful to his own people. He could not af- 
ford to be ungrateful to Aguilar. The 
governor of Vera Cruz, by a careful appre- 
ciation of the opportunities of his office, 
had become a wmillonario. In money 
and in men he held the cards and he laid 
them on the table. Both Huerta and 
Villa bid for him. But he swung the 
scale in favor of Carranza against Huerta 
and a grateful and canny First Chief has 
kept him close on board his ship of state 
ever since. 

Jesus Acufia is a very different type. 
He also is very young, only a year or so 
older than Aguilar, a brilliant young 
lawyer from Saltillo, Carranza’s home 
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town. He is both a relative and a protégé 
of Carranza. As a matter of straight 
dialectics and ingenious logic, he has 
really out-written and out-manceuvred the 
Department of State. Those who have 
known him for years say that he is irre- 
concilably anti-American, hidebound, a 
finished intriguer, with all the resource 
and mental discipline that a Jesuit educa- 
tion has given him. It is impossible to 
read the Mexican notes of April, May, and 
June without a sense of the ability of their 
author. However perverted, from our 
point of view, the objects they seek to 
attain, or the presumptions on which they 
are based, the Mexican notes themselves 
are models of clear and cogent reasoning. 

In the fashioning of those notes Acufia 
was helped by Juan Amador, an El Paso 
attorney who used to live in Juarez, and in 
border gossip was always associated with 
smuggling. Amador really knows the 
border states and their people, and speaks 
their language; he appreciated to a greater 
extent than any of his colleagues the weak- 
ness and strength of the Government he 
was dealing with. 

Carranza is, of course, already a familiar 
personality, and he hardly needs any fur- 
ther definition. Over the councils of his 
young Cabinet he may be imagined pre- 
siding in a kind of fatherly way. Most 
of them are from his native state of 
Coahuila, from his own town of Saltillo, 
some of them relatives and others bound 
to him by ties as close. It is one of.the 
most extraordinary developments in the 
recent story of Mexico that this group of 
men, really representing nothing so much 
as themselves, should have come ficti- 
tiously to represent their nation and to 
determine its course. 


ALVARO OBREGON 


One other man we must keep clearly 
in mind because, barring accident, -he was 
in June destined to play a continually 
more important rdle as the leading mili- 
tary figure on the Mexican side. Villa 
was—for all we know, is—a bear; Alvaro 
Obregon is a coyote. Obregon is a square- 
jawed Spaniard, of florid complexion, very 
tall for a Mexican. Since he lost his right 
arm at the battle of Agua Prieta he has 
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been growing fat. He doesn’t speak a 


word of English, but he has beautiful teeth 


and a most engaging smile which takes the 
place of vocabulary. Also, he possesses 
that rare thing, a sense of humor. De- 
scribing the loss of his arm to an American 
at Tampico, he said that he had been hit 
by an expansive bullet and the wound was 
so painful that he had lost consciousness. 

“It was a very efficient staff that I 
had,” he went on to say; “when I regained 
consciousness, I found they had already 
amassed my watch and pocketbook.” 

After this same battle, at Agua Prieta, 
where he beat Villa, in November, 1915, he 
telegraphed the jefe politico in Tampico: 

“Six thousand Villista bandits have 
been wiped out by 4,000 of our own.” 

The Mexican revolution has not turned 
out a more efficient military leader. He 
has defeated both Federalistas and Villis- 
tas. With little scientific military edu- 
cation and lacking the dash of Villa, he is a 
natural strategist and can handle large 
bodies of men in a campaign of manoeuvre 
more ably than any of his Mexican 
contemporaries. In General Scott’s pri- 
vate car at El Paso, during the fruitless 
negotiations which terminated on May 


- 11th, he impressed both the Chief of Staff 


and General Funston by his combination 
of invariable good manners and geniality 
with a stone-wall firmness in argument. 
Now, with this brief sketch of the per- 
sonalities involved, a review of the series 
of diplomatic notes exchanged between 
the two Governments, and what they both 
repeatedly represented as continuing ef- 
forts to avoid intervention, ought to ac- 
quire added significance and clearness. 


THE STORY OF THE MEXICAN NOTES 


Up to the first week of July, the Mexican 
correspondence, in its critical stages be- 
tween the Columbus raid on March oth 
and the shooting up of the Tenth Cavalry 
at Carrizal on June 21st, had in its en- 
tirety never been published nor reviewed. 

During the whole course of these ex- 
changes the two Governments were un- 
able to reach any agreement. At the 
end of June they were further away from 
an understanding than they had been in 
March. Each Government persistently 


held to its leading motif: on the Mexican 
side an insistence upon the withdrawal 
of General Pershing’s column; on the 
American side, insistence upon a guar- 
anteed safe border as the condition 
precedent to withdrawal—on both sides, 
all the fine phrases of diplomatic usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding—we dis- 
cern the deep distrust with which each 
Government viewed the operations and 
weighed the statements of the other. 

The Mexican Government had evidently 
made up its suspicious mind that the 
American Government was not only bent 
on intervention but was deliberately pre- 
paring for a war of conquest. On the 
27th of June, Candido Aguilar’s pen 
traced his signature to a note addressed 
to all the Latin-American Powers declar- 
ing that “the American Government, 
without adequate reasons for declaring 
war on Mexico, wishes to make hostilities 
inevitable.” It is hard to understand how 
Aguilar or any of his colleagues could be- 
lieve that statement. You have to be a 
Mexican to reach any such conclusion 
from the facts. 

On its side, the American Government, 
proceeding on what, from a disinterested 
point of view, appear abundant proofs, 
questioned both the ability of the Carran- 
zistas to prevent raids across the border 
and their sincerity either in themselves 
apprehending fugitives from international 
justice or in helping the United States to 
do so. In fact, we had the best of reasons 
for believing the de facto Government to 
be accessories before, during, and after 
the fact. 

And yet, technically, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment maintained throughout its notes 
one just contention. Correspondingly our 
case is weakened, technically, by what 
was either an oversight or an ignoring 
—it is not for us to say which—of an im- 
portant Mexican stipulation. The key- 
note to the whole correspondence was 
struck and written in a letter from the 
Mexican Secretary of Foreign Relations 
to the Secretary of State, dated May 22d. 
That note, had it been sent by a first-rate 
or an established and recognized Govern- 
ment, would have been returned unan- 
swered by the Department of State. That 
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it was not returned is another proof of 
this Government’s long-suffering patience 
in dealing with Mexico. It remained un- 
answered in the Secretary’s files until 
June 2oth, when in the opening paragraph 
of his reply Secretary Lansing said: “I 
would be wanting in candor if I did not, 
before making answer to the allegations 
of fact and the conclusions reached by 
your Government, express the surprise 
and regret which have been caused this 
Government by the discourteous tone and 
temper of this last communication of the 
de facto Government of Mexico.” 

To understand those two notes, the 
temper of their authors, and the inter- 
relation of facts with which they deal, we 
must go back for a moment to the date 
of Villa’s raid on Columbus, March oth. 
On the very evening of that day Mr. 
Lansing, in a note addressed to Consul 
Silliman, at Guadalajara, where General 
Carranza then was, asked him to convey 
to the First Chief officially the expectation 
“that he will do everything in his power to 
pursue, capture, and exterminate this 
lawless element which is now proceeding 
westward from Columbus.” Observe, there 
is no intimation of an invasion ‘of Mexi- 
can territory in this first communication. 

Nevertheless, on the following morning, 
March 1oth, President Wilson gave out 
the following statement to the press corres- 
pondents at Washington: 


An adequate force will be sent at once in pur- 
suit of Villa with the single object of capturing 
and putting a stop to these forays. This can 
and will be done in entirely friendly aid of the 
constituted authorities in Mexico and with 
scrupulous respect for the sovereignty of that 
Republic. 


This statement, exactly as here quoted, 
was telegraphed on the same date by the 
Secretary of State to all American consular 
officers in Mexico but with no instructions 
to any of them to convey it literally or in 
substance to the Mexican Government. 
On the morning following the raid, then, 
the American Government had decided 
to send a force into Mexican territory 
and assumed that it could do so “with 
scrupulous respect for the sovereignty of 
that Republic.” 
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Meantime Mr. Lansing’s note of the 
oth had been communicated to the First 
Chief, and promptly on the roth, Jesus 
Acufia, who was then “in charge of the 
Department of Foreign Relations,” ac- 
knowledged its receipt in a short note 
addressed to Mr. Silliman, asking him to 
report its contents from Carranza to the 
Department of State. It is in this note 
that the clause appears, the oversight or 
the ignoring of which by the State De- 
partment gave Mexico its just cause of 
protest and led to the complete estrange- 
ment of the two Governments. 


THE MEXICAN CONTENTION 


Sefior Acufia’s reply is entirely cordial 
in manner and in substance. He takes 
the opportunity to cite several previous 
instances of raids from the United States 
into Mexico, in which cases, as he says, 
“an agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico provided 
that armed forces of either country could 


‘freely cross into the territory of the other 


to pursue_and chastise those bands.” 
He then, on the part of his Government, 
applies through Consul Silliman to the 
Government of the United States for “the 
permission necessary to let Mexican forces 
cross into American territory in pursuit 
of such bandits, acknowledging due recip- 
rocity in regard to forces of the United 
States crossing into Mexican territory ’’— 
and here is where the colored gentleman 
appears in the woodpile—“if the raid 
effected at Columbus should unfortu- 
nately be repeated at any other point of 
the border.” 

In other words, the de facto Govern- 
ment expressly makes the occurrence of 
another raid the condition precedent to 
the reciprocal right of American forces 
to cross into Mexican territory. And re- 
member that this note, immediately tele- 
graphed by Mr. Silliman to Washington, 
was received four days before General 
Pershing, on March 15th, led his column 
into Chihuahua. 

On the 13th of March, Mr. Lansing re- 
plied to this keynote of Acufia’s in a tele- 
gram addressed again to Consul Silliman. 
He “readily grants permission for the 
military forces of the de facto Govern- 
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ment of Mexico to cross the international 
boundary in pursuit of lawless bands, etc., 

on the understanding that the 
de facto Government of Mexico grants the 
reciprocal privilege, etc.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSUMPTION 


The telegram then proceeds, however, 
to this assumption, an assumption which is 
difficult to understand in view of the final 
clause in the Acufia note, to which atten- 
tion has just been called: ‘The Govern- 
ment of the United States,’ Mr. Lansing 
continues, “understands that in view of 
its agreement to this reciprocal arrange- 
ment proposed by the de facto Govern- 
ment, the arrangement is now complete 
and in force, and the reciprocal privileges 
thereunder may accordingly be exercised 
by either Government without further 
interchange of views.’’ And lest there 
should be any doubt of the American 
estimate of the situation, he goes on to 
say in the final paragraph of this tele- 
graphed note, “with the same spirit of 
cordial friendship the Government of the 
United States will exercise the privilege 
granted by the de facto Government of 
Mexico in the hope and confident ex- 
pectation that by their mutual efforts 
lawlessness will be eradicated, etc.” 

It is very clear that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment never intended that American 
forces should enter Mexican territory 
without an express permission which they 
had not yet granted, and it is equally 
clear that the United States Government, 
as early as the 1oth of March, intended to 
cross the border and on the 13th of March 
assumed that they had the permission of 
the de facto Government so to do. There 
is just one other bit of evidence which 
seems to throw some helpful light on our 
attitude at that time. 

Here enters Mr. John W. Belt, secretary 
to de facto Ambassador Rodgers, who 
reports by telegraph to the Secretary of 
State that he “personally presented this 
important communication (the telegram 
addressed to Consul Silliman) orally and 
in writing to Foreign Secretary Acufia at 
5:30 Pp. M.”—this is on the 13th—the eve- 
ning of the same day the telegram was 
filed in Washington. Mr. Belt reports 
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that Acufia “read the note in my presence 
and stated, ‘I am pleased to receive a 
reply of this character. It will 
relieve the very delicate situation that has 
developed owing to the Columbus affair.’ ”’ 

“It was plainly evident,’ Mr. Belt 
telegraphs by way of comment, “that the 
reply created a most favorable impression.” 

Under this comfortable assumption, the 
Department proceeded consistently. Mr. 
Lansing gave out a statement to the press 
after receiving Mr. Belt’s telegram, in 
which he says, “the President has author- 
ized me to give in his name public assur- 
ance that the military plans now in con- 
templation will be scrupulously confined 
to the object already announced and that 
in no circumstances will they be suffered 
to trench in any degree upon the sover- 


. eignty of Mexico.” 


On the following day, Mr. Polk, then 
Acting Secretary of State, telegraphed 
to all American consular officers in Mexico 
and to Mr. Parker, at that time in charge 
of the Embassy at Mexico City, that “this 
Government’s expedition will shortly enter 
Mexico with the sole object of pursuing 
and capturing Villa. Upon the 
determination of this Government to send 
a punitive expedition into Mexico becom- 
ing known, the de-facto Government pro- 
posed that reciprocal privileges be granted, 
etc.” 

But was this “determination” at that 
time known? Presumably yes, through 
indirect channels; but certainly it had 
never been communicated directly to the 
de facto Government, although, as we 
have seen in Mr. Lansing’s note of March 
13th, permission to cross the border is 
assumed to be granted. 


PERSHING’S EXPEDITION 


On the 15th of March, General Pershing 
rode through the border gates out of 
Columbus into Mexico. Up to that time 
no protest had been received from the de 
facto Government, officially unaware of 
the expedition but undoubtedly unoffi- 
cially fully informed of every detail con- 
cerning it. Consequently, it is with a full 
measure of diplomatic propriety, but hardly 
ingenuously, that we find the Mexican 
Government protesting against this viola- 
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tion of its sovereignty in a letter handed 
to Mr. Polk in Washington by Eliseo 
Arredondo on March 18th, three days after 
our advance columns had disappeared into 
the alkali dust of Palomas. Arredondo, 
confidential agent of Carranza at Washing- 
ton, was directed by his Government to 
bring certain facts to the attention of the 
Acting Secretary. His note repeats and 
corroborates his own conversation of the 
same day with regard to Mr. Polk’s tele- 
gram requesting from General Carranza 
permission to use the Northwestern Mexi- 
can Railway from Juarez to Casas Grandes 
for the transport of military supplies. 

Arredondo points out with somewhat 
embarrassing clearness that “without any 
intelligence between the Government of the 
United States and my Government an ex- 
pedition 
territory via Palomas The con- 
sent expressed by my Government in re- 
gard to the crossing of armed troops over 
our frontier has been erroneously under- 
stood by taking it for granted that the 
crossing of a military expedition in pursuit 
of Villa has been permitted . . . The 
above mentioned note [Acufia’s of March 
10th] states with perfect clearness that 
this Government is disposed to act within 
the terms of strict reciprocity if, unfor- 
tunately, from now on any incursions 
similar to the one at Columbus or of any 
other character and at any other point of 
the line should occur.” 


NO ASSISTANCE FROM MEXICO 


On this position the Mexican Govern- 
ment stood solidly throughout the succes- 
sive interchange of notes. They kept on 
hugging their theory all the time that they 
were faced with an actual condition to 
which they refused to adapt themselves. 
They did nothing to assist the United 
States in the apprehension of Villa and his 
band nor in the facilitation of the supply 
of General Pershing’s or General Dodd’s 
columns, which were forced to use motor 
truck transport on lines which were par- 
alleled by Mexican railroads. Our Gov- 
ernment meanwhile, during the advance of 
its expedition, continued to give to the 
Mexican people and to the press of both 
countries repeated assurances of our good 


has entered Mexican. 


faith and respect for the sovereignty of the 
country we had invaded. 

It is unfortunately impossible within the 
limits of this article to give in detail the 
succeeding steps in the correspondence. 
But enough has been said to show how 
cross purposes and apparently a wilful 
misconstruction of intent which began on 
the 1oth of March continued to the end of 
June. Finally, under date of April 13th, 
Sefior Arredondo transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of State a long note, signed by Can- 
dido Aguilar at Queretaro the previous 
day, rehearsing in detail with the utmost 
clearness and impressive logic all the cor- 
respondence and facts up to date, and con- 
cluding by stating that since the object of 
the punitive expedition had been practi- 
cally accomplished, his Government “con- 
siders that it is now time to treat with the 
United States upon the subject of the 
withdrawal of its forces from our territory.” 


THE CONFERENCES AT EL PASO 


The matters under controversy having 
culminated in the question of the with- 
drawal of American troops, General Scott 
left Washington as special representative 
both of the War and of the State Depart- 
ments, and with General Funston, in 
charge of the Southern Department, met 
General Obregon, representing the Car- 
ranzistas, at El Paso, where conferences 
were conducted from April 29th to May 
11th. The Americans made the with- 
drawal of their troops conditional on some- 
thing in the nature of a guarantee of good 
order on the border. Obregon on his side 
pointed out that this condition was im- 
possible of faithful performance as the 
“American Government would _ under- 
stand perfectly the difficulties which exist 
in the protection of a boundary more than 
2,000 kilometers in length, which possesses 
no natural advantages for its defense.” 

The meeting, therefore, finally broke up 
with nothing accomplished except the 
mutual good-will which General Scott 
always leaves as an aftermath of all his 
conferences. While they were all arguing 
in the hot, private car at El Paso, a party 
of bandits took the opportunity, on the 6th 
of May, to perpetrate another raid at Glenn 
Springs, Tex., thus fulfilling the condition 
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precedent defined in Acufia’s note of 
March oth. 

Major Langhorne’s punitive expedition, 
the second to enter Mexico, acted therefore 
in compliance with the conditions as out- 
lined by the Mexican de facto Govern- 
ment. It drove sixty miles into Mexico, 
accomplished its object, and thereupon 
withdrew to our side of the border. 

This brings us to the final statement of 
its case by the Carranza group in Aguilar’s 
note of May 22d, which terminated after 
many passages of questionable diplomatic 
propriety in a peremptory demand for 
“the immediate withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can troops which are to-day on Mexican 
territory.” It is impossible to read through 
that note without an appreciation of its 
masterful presentation of a case and without 
a sinking of the heart over the evident de- 
termination which runs all through it not 
to believe in the good faith of the Ameri- 
can Government. 


MEXICAN DISTRUST 


“It is indispensable,’ write Sefiores 
Amador and Acufia over Aguilar’s signa- 
ture, “that this contradiction between the 
assurances of friendship on the part of 
Washington and the acts of suspicion and 
distrust and aggression on the part of the 
military authorities should disappear.” 

General Pershing’s expedition was ad- 
mirably organized for almost any purpose 
except the capture of Villa “provided he 
earnestly desired to get away.” The 
General Staff of our own Army knew that 
was so. And Mexico, contemplating the 
ponderous advance into Chihuahua of in- 
fantry regiments, batteries of field artillery, 
and mountain howitzers, also realized that 
this procession could have no practical 
usefulness in the capture of a bandit flying 
for safety among his own people and 
through his own labyrinthine territory. 

The reason Pershing went in as he did 
was that we, as we believed on the best of 
grounds, cordially distrusted all northern 
Mexico, Carranzistas and Villistas alike. 
Can we, therefore, wonder that they, in the 
face of this very real inconsistency between 
protestation and performance, continue to 
distrust us? 

All this little strife was made note of in 


the European chanceries, preoccupied as 
they are by their vastly more vital strug- 
gle close at hand. It may be taken for 
granted at the outset that the Allied 
Powers are with us, cordially. Nor is 
their sympathy altogether a matter of self- 
interest. Naturally they do not care to 
see any part of our manufacturing life- 
blood diverted from their use, nor would 
they care to have our sympathies diverted 
from the European death grapple. But 
beyond and beneath all this lies a real con- 
cern, antedating the war, that we should 
tackle the disagreeable task, which they 
believe is inevitably ours, of putting 
Mexico’s house in order. England and 
France have the immediate practical in- 
terest of keeping the oil fields at Tampico 
available for the fuel of their navies, and 
England wants the sisal grass of Mexico 
to bind its harvests of Canadian wheat. 
Everything that M. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador in Washington, gets from his 
own service in Mexico, he turns over to 
Mr. Lansing, and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
in the same spirit, gives to the Depart- 
ment the advantage of all information 
which comes to him through the British 
Legation in Mexico City. 


JAPAN AND GERMANY 


Contrary to the popular presumption, 
Germany is not stirring up trouble in 
Mexico. There is no sympathy between 
the de facto Government and Germany. 
Germany has steadily stood in the way of 
Carranza’s plans; German agents defeated 
Obregon’s forced loan of $10,000,000 in 
March, 1915. Any one who has studied 
the question at all carefully will realize 
that the diversion of the munitions 
necessary for a Mexican campaign would 
not benefit Germany appreciably, whereas 
she has every reason to apprehend the 
rousing of this nation into a state of 
actual preparedness. 

Almost equally popular with the German 
scare is the Japanese scare. The sensa- 
tional press will always use that without 
feeling the necessity of basing any of their 
assertions upon facts or even upon sound 
reasoning. Japan did sell Huerta 50,000 
rebored Mauser rifles on a contract made 
long before the Vera Cruz incident, but 
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she has done nothing for Carranza. 
Japan’s focus is in the East, where she 
has her hands full with her own Monroe 
Doctrine. Japan may be willing to see 
us involved with Mexico, but she won’t 
lend a hand against us. 


PAN-AMERICA AND MEXICO 


But the attitude of Europe toward the 
Mexican crisis is of remote consideration 
compared to the effect of this crisis 
throughout Latin America. We must not 
judge the attitude of the Southern re- 
publics by the apparently spontaneous 
proffer of mediation from several of them. 
That attitude was never really spontaneous 
nor ever really at all mutual among the 
other republics. It came about in the first 
place through a well meant but somewhat 
officious initiative on the part of the Min- 
ister of Ecuador at Washington, who, either 
on his own initiative or on that of his Gov- 
ernment, first made an offer of mediatory 
offices to Secretary Lansing while at the 
same time the Ecuadorian Government in 
an identic note took upon itself the 
Christian office of suggesting mediation 
to its sister republics. 

Several of the other American govern- 
ments followed the lead of Ecuador or took 
the proposal under consideration in cordial 
replies. Argentina and Chile declined to 
be a party to the general movement. Asa 
matter of fact, there was not among the 
Latin-American republics any. true con- 
sensus of opinion as to the events in north- 
ern Mexico during May and June. 

We must always remember this basic 
truth about Latin America, and it par- 
ticularly applies to and informs President 
Wilson’s much misinterpreted policy in 
dealing with the long three years of his 
Mexican problem. Latin America does 
not now and never will view with any 
pleasure the least infringement of sover- 
eignty in this hemisphere, even so rickety 
a sovereignty as that of Mexico. Through- 
out Latin America, in spite of our protes- 
tations, in spite of so many evidences of 
good faith, we are still the “ Colossus of the 
North.” If regrettable, the apprehensive 
attitude of some of the other republics to- 
ward us is at least understandable. We 
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cannot hope in a few years of consistent 
performance and sunlit bona fides to do 
away with the apprehension that goes back 
generations. 

We must expect, therefore, that our in- 
fringement of the sovereignty of Mexico, 
however justified from our own point of 
view, will be taken up and made much of in 
the mouths of students and by the less re- 
sponsible press. And Carranza, with all 
his imperturbability, has one of the best 
publicity services in the world. His 
agents are at work in every country of 
Latin America, as well as in Europe. And 
most of the propaganda of that well organ- 
ized publicity service will fall upon willing 
ears and find an echo in quick Latin sym- 
pathies. We must face that as a fact quite 
apart from the justice of our case. 

But the sober-minded people, the gov- 
erning class in all those other Southern 
republics—they are really not so much 
democracies as they are oligarchies—the 
sober-minded, intelligent people do not for 
a moment admit that present-day Mexico 
is a worthy example of Latin-American 
civilization. You will not find any in- 
telligent thought in Argentina, in Chile, in 
Uruguay, even in Colombia with its recent 
grievance, which wants its nationality to be 
bracketed with Mexico. 

The intelligence of Latin America is 
with us in this thing. What we have got 
to try to cure or live down is apprehension. 
Back of much talk of Latin-American 
solidarity lurks a fear of the imperialism 
of the United States. Do what we may or 
say what we will, the people of the re- 
publics to the south nourish a semi- 
prophetic fear that in the process of a po- 
litically natural evolution the Colossus of 
the North will automatically exercise an 
ever increasingly larger overlordship, influ- 
ence, direction over their destinies. 

And on our part this fear of offending 
may have been a weakness. For here 
were we, the leading neutral nation, con- 
scious of our rectitude and dedicated to 
resist aggression and injustice, hesitating 
to take firm steps for fear of their con- 
sequences, for fear of trouble and the up- 
setting of complacent national and inter- 
national equilibrium. 

















WHAT WAR WITH MEXICO MEANS 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE MILITARY PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE OCCUPATION AND PACI-~ 
FICATION OF THE COUNTRY—WHAT WE SHOULD HAVE TO MEET AND OVER- 
COME—THE ACTUAL MILITARY STRENGTH IN MEN AND MATERIALS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR MEXICAN SERVICE— 

HOW PREPARED WE HAVE PROVED TO BE 


AS it to be the occupa- 

tion of Mexico or, as 

Mr. Lansing’s note of 

June 22d to Pan- 

America expressed it, 

“a state of international war without pur- 

pose on the part of the United States other 

than to end the conditions which menace 

our national peace and the safety of our 
citizens’’? 

That was the question that came up 
after the fight at Carrizal with its twenty 
troopers of the Tenth Cavalry dead and 
twenty-four more prisoners at Chihuahua. 

In order that either the War or Navy 
Department might function coherently, 
it was necessary that they should have some 
definite object, some definable mission 
about which to shape their strategy. 

Whatever of value, therefore, Mr. Lan- 
sing’s note may have had in disarming 
Latin-American suspicion, it was alto- 
gether too vague for the General Staff to 
formulate plans upon. And accordingly, 
in order to estimate at all clearly how much 
of a problem we actually faced in Mexico 
when Captain Boyd’s Negro troops and 
those of General Gomez brought us into a 
state of actual hostilities, with or without 
purpose, we must try to define that prob- 
lem, without euphuisms, in the single 
term of war. War with Mexico would 
not have any resemblance to the giant 
conflict in Europe. It would be an un- 
equal struggle in effectives and material 
from the start; it would contain infinite 
opportunities for blundering and for 
searching tests of military preparedness 
without much glory to redeem them; it 
must, of necessity, when it finally came, 
be a war of occupation, a protracted and 
expensive military house-cleaning. 

The situation thus defined was purely 


a matter of United States face to face with 
Mexico. Rumors of foreign influences at 
work in Mexico, except such influences 
as were at work to avert war, were without 
verification. 

Just what would Mexico mean in terms 
of opposition? While the mobilization 
of the National Guard was going forward 
in almost as many different degrees of 
effectiveness as there were states involved, 
almost as many estimates of the Mex- 
ican army were being published. There 
were guesses all the way from the mil- 
lion-citizens-springing-to-arms-overnight— 
Bryan type—to the fairly accurate 100,000 
of an El Paso paper. 

All estimates of numbers were, of course, 
subject to change because of recruiting 
and of the joining in of Villistas and 
other factions of bandits. For more than 
four years the whole economic system of 
Mexico had been thoroughly upset by 
revolution, and as the country slid steadily 
into a complete dislocation of its social 
and commercial life more human material 
was continually liberated for the business 
of revolution, or war, as the case might be. 
A very large proportion of Mexican soldiers 
serve in order that they may eat. In 
many parts of Mexico the only place 
where men could eat was in the army. 

By the most accurate military informa- 
tion obtainable, there were in June about 
85,000 Mexicans under arms and ready 
for field service. As to the kind of arms 
they bore, Mexico has for many years 
been a walking arsenal of second-hand 
arms from gaspipe and fowling pieces 
to Springfields, including a great many 
much-coveted Winchesters and what is 
left of the 50,000 Mausers that were sold 
by Japan to General Huerta. 

Between 20 and 30 per cent. of all the 
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Mexican troops were mounted. They had 
at least 150 field guns, Schneider-Canets 
and St. Chaumonts with Mondragon 
breech mechanisms, nearly all of them 
75's and as good or better than anything 
we could bring against them. For this 
excellent French artillery, however, they 
had only about 150 rounds per gun of 
ammunition. They had plenty of ma- 
chine guns, four or five hundred at least, 
and possibly as many as a thousand. 


THE MUNITIONS QUESTION 


But unquestionably more ammunition 
was stored in Mexico than we had 
any idea of. To begin with, in the six 
months immediately preceding the break- 
ing out of open hostilities at the end of 
June, there had been comparatively little 
fighting in Mexico. Such ammunition as 
they had on hand was being treasured up 
and fresh supplies were constantly coming 
in. An effective embargo was not estab- 
lished on the border until sometime in 
April. Until that time consignments were 
regularly going into northern Mexico 
by all the main lines of railroad. More- 
over, every Ward liner was bringing am- 
munition into Vera Cruz, not to speak of 
shipments, which cannot be so accurately 
verified, through other ports. These car- 
goes were generally invoiced to Cuba. 

But what seems like an enormous 
amount of ammunition on a dock or 
aboard ship does not last long when thou- 
sands of profligates start in to spend it 
carelessly. For example, the total output 
of all our munition factories that goes to 
the Entente Allies at present is still only 
about 3 per cent. of the total amount they 
use, and, even making very generous allow- 
ances for the amount of material General 
Carranza may have been able to save or 
to acquire by any and all devices, it is 
very doubtful whether he had more than 
enough to last him on an economical basis 
to the end of September. That is, of 
course, if any general engagements were 
to be fought. The amount of powder and 
shell used up in one big battle would last 
a lot of guerilla bands all summer. 

In the armies and scattered bands that 
we should have to fight were Carranzistas, 
Federalistas, Villistas, Zapatistas, and 
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soldiers of the other three or four factions 
which all together have made of their 
country these last four years a great Don- 
nybrook Fair. But the distinctions are 
political. Under any flag or inside any 
uniform the Mexican is pretty much the 
same proposition. 

Most of their leaders would prove much 
better adapted to the kind of warfare 
they would choose than the troops we can 
send against them. They have been 
brought up literally in the saddle. Nights 
under the stars are the same to them as 
nights under a roof. They have hungered 
and thirsted in the open air, unperplexed 
by education and unsoftened by steam 
heat, wandering over the country, learning 
it and its people. They occupy their 
positions of leadership, not because they 
have been appointed to them or elected 
to them on a peace basis, but because of 
the mutual recognition of men fit to lead. 


THE MEXICAN SOLDIER 


Under these leaders serve a motley 
array in and out of all kinds of uniform. 
Not fearing death, these men are brave. 
But theirs is a kind of bravery which de- 
pends upon certain circumstances and is 
not quite like the courage of Anglo- 
Saxons. They will not go forward, as a 
rule, under fire in close formation against a 
10 per cent. loss. But if they are char- 
acteristically deployed and acting inde- 
pendently among a great crowd of their own 
people in a general attack, they will keep 
on going against what eventually proves 
to be very heavy losses, although they are 
not obviously so during the attack. Your 
average Mexican is not, like a Russian 
or a Turk, particularly good in trenches 
where he must fight it out in one spot or die. 
He wants a chance to exercise a choice. 
Very few troops are more naturally good 
at utilizing cover. 

We should have to meet, then, some- 
thing. like the opposition of Cossacks or 
of the South African Boers, with a lot of 
North American Indian instinct in it. 
We should run against a very ardent 
warfare of a partisan character rather 
than that of any definite regular military 
organization to which rules could apply. 
Most of these hostile forces which might 
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oppose us are innocent of drill or field 
service regulations; they could not read 
them if they had them. They have never, 
in our sense, “joined the army” and they 
have never had any doctrine of war 
dinned into their ears. By sheer hard 
experience they have evolved a practice 
of fighting which is entirely suited to them- 
selves. And we must not forget that 
many thousands of these men have been 
following the fighting business for four 
years steadily, part of the time in bodies 
of from a few hundred to 15,000 men. 

In the Mexican army there is only one 
standard of troops and that is the mounted 
rifleman. The artillery and the machine 
gun batteries are served by an efficient 
personnel, but all told they can hardly 
amount to more than 5,000 men. The 
Mexican infantry is made up of men who 
walk because they can’t find any horses 
to ride. Consequently, the Mexican in- 
fantry is a very fluid thing, tending con- 
stantly toward self-advancement into the 
mounted arm and being as constantly 
reinforced by horse casualties. At the 
battle of Torreon, Villa’s troops, which 
were at that time well organized, con- 
sisted of about 14,000 men, 12,000 of 
whom were mounted and 2,000 on foot. 
He had 32 field guns and about the same 
number of machine guns. That is a very 
fair idea of the proportion an active 
and successful Mexican commander will 
try to attain. 


MEXICAN EQUIPMENT 


The mounted rifleman being the stand- 
ard of the army, it may be interesting 
to know of just what he consists. In the 
first place, he bestrides a wiry, Mexican- 
bred pony, shod in front or not shod at 
all, and weighing from 700 to 900 pounds, 
which he manages to keep in fairly good 
condition. There would be one sore back 
on the Mexican side to ten on ours. He 
rides a twenty-five-dollar stock saddle 
and throws his sleeping-blanket across 
the cantle. He carries a thirty-thirty 
Winchester if he can get it, or a Mauser 
or some other rifle if he cannot, and he 
carries all the ammunition he can possibly 
get his hands on. When it is plentiful 
he will be adorned with from 200 to 400 
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rounds of it, wound in belts all around his 
person and festooned about the pommel 
of his saddle. In addition to this long- 
range preparedness he is often fortified 
with a machete and about one fifth of his 
command will carry revolvers. Officers 
carry about the same equipment and 
arms and rarely encumber themselves 
with field glasses, maps, or compasses. 
The extreme mobility of these brigades 
is due to their lack of impedimenta. 
They dispense with tents, wagons, field 
desks, and sanitary appliances and, living 
on the country or from railroad trains, 
transport little or no forage or rations. 


MEXICAN ARTILLERY 


From Mexican field artillery we should 
have little or nothing to fear, not because 
the pieces are inferior—they are as good 
or better than our own—but because the 
service is so poor and the ammunition so 
scarce. The guns are handled by very 
obsolete methods, without knowledge or 
ability for indirect fire. Each gun acts 
separately, and the word “battery,” 
without technical meaning, merely applies 
to several pieces assembled together for the 
time being. Artillery as a whole is rarely 
brought into action at places distant from 
railroad lines, and a great many pieces 
have been mounted and used from open, 
flat carriages on the railroad. 

But in a reverse corresponding degree, 
American invasion would soon learn to 
dread Mexican machine guns. Something 
in this deadly hose play seems to have 
appealed to native abilities. Excellent 
use has been made of machine-gun batter- 
ies by Carranzistas and Villistas alike, 
and the most recent instance was proved 
to our cost at Carrizal, where one well 
mounted and well served machine gun 
was chiefly instrumental in decimating 
two troops of United States cavalry. 
The Mexicans use these arms with much 
more precision than their individual small 
arms, a great deal of the fire of individuals 
being delivered from the hip or in some 
other hasty fashion, without aim. 

During the last three years of almost 
continuous fighting the Mexicans have 
acquired a very high degree of skill in 
utilizing their railroads both as a means 
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of supply and as strategic bases for opera- 
tions. Every big command has a special 
detachment of railroad men on hand, and 
during the height of Villa’s success Eusebio 
Calzado ran the railroads of Chihuahua 
with almost German efficiency. Mexico 
has one other extraordinary method of 
supply besides her skilful railroading, and 
that is her women. The so-called “solda- 
dera”’ system of rationing and messing 
means that crowds of strong and active 
women accompany the armies, actually 
supplying and cooking most of the rations 
used. They have never thought of voting, 
but they contribute their full share to 
national military service; they bump along 
on the gun carriages and caissons of the 
artillery, or freight cars on the railroads, 
and trudge patiently in the dust kicked 
up by the hoofs of their mounted lords. 


MEXICAN TACTICS 


On an ordinary route march Mexican 
troops cover easily from fifteen to twenty 
miles with few or no halts until an objective 
is reached. In the presence of the enemy 
they can make thirty or forty miles or more 
and keep that rate up for as long as a 
week. All over northern Mexico a column 
of any size on the march raises a heavy 
cloud of dust which can be seen from a 
great distance even without aérial recon- 
naissance. Going into action, an attempt 
is made to get within five or six hundred 
yards of the objective before the men 
dismount to fight on foot, each horse being 
left by its individual rider tied to sage 
brush or trees or secured in ditches or 
other declivities. The idea of organized 
supports or reserves, if appreciated, is 
very rarely made use of. The Columbus 
raid furnished an excellent example of 
how successfully Mexicans can execute 
night attacks against fortified and guarded 
posts.. They can move far more silently, 


helped by instinct and habit of life, as well | 


as by lighter equipment, than can our 
mounted troops. There would be no cessa- 
tion of hostilities in a Mexican campaign 
between sunset and sunrise. Villa took 
Torreon in night attacks which he kept 
up during five successive nights. 

Against this number and this character 
of Mexican troops, what would be the 
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dispositions and plan of campaign of the 
American forces? 

In the first place, the Navy would be 
expected immediately to seize every con- 
siderable port on both the Pacific and 
Caribbean coasts. Detachments of ma- 
rines and bluejackets from the fleet would 
be expected to hold Vera Cruz and Tampico 
in force under cover of the guns of their 
own ships until the arrival of expeditionary 
columns from Galveston and other South- 
ern ports. The Marine Corps would 
throw a line across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, which they would be expected 
to hold. The main objective, then, of 
the General Staff would be to gain con- 
trol of the railroads and, by means of 
them, of the chief railroad centres. Col- 
umns based on El Paso and Columbus 
would be thrown southward to hold the 
Mexican Northwestern and the Mexican 
Central railroads to their junction at 
Chihuahua, where the first general en- 
gagement of the war would most probably 
be fought. These columns thereafter 
would continue along the line of the Central 
railroad through Torreon to Zacatecas, 
with parallel and protective lines diverging 
westward on Durango. Coincident with 
those movements, other columns operating 
from Eagle Pass, Laredo, and from a 
point west of Brownsville would begin 
operations designed to focus at San Luis 
Potosi, where they would be expected to 
meet a column thrown in along the rail- 
road from Tampico. 


OUR STRATEGIC OBJECT 


The operations thus outlined, even if 
entirely successful, would consume at 
least three months in their completion. 
During this time an effort would also be 
made to start an offensive up through the 
extremely difficult country from Vera 
Cruz toward Mexico City and from the 
neighborhood of Douglas, Ariz., down along 
the line of the Southern Pacific through 
Sonora to Hermosillo and Guaymas. 
The strategic key to Mexico is in the 
quadrilateral roughly outlined by Tam- 
pico, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Torreon, 
and Saltillo-Monterey. Once in posses- 
sion of these points, and with all ports 
securely blockaded, the fall of Mexico 
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City would be a foregone conclusion and 
the back of all organized resistance would 
be broken. Sustained and organized op- 
position to a well planned and executed 
American advance would be over in three 
or four months—and then the real trouble 
would begin. 


THE WHEREWITHAL TO PREVAIL 


It is a comparatively easy matter to 
outline the strategic plan of a war of occu- 
pation in Mexico. It was very far from 
an easy matter in July to get enough 
United States troops, equipment, and 
supplies together to undertake even 25 
per cent. of that plan. General Persh- 
ing’s column, which reached down into 
Chihuahua to Colonia Dublan, consisted 
of 15,000 men, seasoned and tough and 
capable of looking after themselves and 
their line of supply. About 20,000 more 
regular army troops were then sprinkled 
all along the border from San Diego and 
Yuma all the way east to Brownsville, 
on the Gulf, most of them on the Texas 
side of the Rio Grande. 

This was altogether too thin a line to 
contemplate active hostilities. On Sun- 
day, June 18th, a war-jaded public was 
jarred out of its apathy when the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the first time 
since the Spanish War called out the citi- 
zen soldiery of the Union. During the 
following week the militia organizations 
collected at places which were called mo- 
bilization camps. Mobilization presup- 
poses mobility: that is to say, it involves 
men, animals, equipment, supplies, every 
last detail of military preparedness as- 
sembled together so as to be movable. 
In no state did the National Guard turn 
out to be movable, even at its peace 
strength, which in many cases was not 
50 per cent. of the war strength toward 
which a week’s recruiting accomplished 
only a slight advance. In nearly every 
Instance the militia effectively demon- 
strated its immobility. Nevertheless, eight 
days later National Guard troops were 
moved from Missouri, Kansas, and Cali- 
fornia, from their home camps and armor- 
les, to be mobilized at various points on 
the border. In the following two days 
additional militia regiments were entrained 


and en route and by the end of the week 
nearly 20,000 of the original 129,836 citizen 
soldiers called for by the President on a 
nominal peace and paper basis were 
strung out in troop trains clear across the 
continent, converging from east and north 
and west toward border towns whose 
howls for protection had hurried the men 
there long before they were ready or fit 
to move. 

There was no military occasion for haste. 
We could not surprise Mexico even had 
there been any thought of something like 
a Von Kluck drive across Chihuahua and 
Coahuila. It was far more essential to 
get each state contingent fit for service, 
to weed out its bad physical material, 
allow political “pulls” time to pull their 
beneficiaries out of the ranks without 
wasting transportation money to the bor- 
der and back, to complete the equipment 
and assemble reserve material, and to 
recruit the skeleton organizations up to 
something like war strength. 

It has always been a military axiom not 
to mobilize in the face of the enemy, but 
the United States has consistently dis- 
regarded it. Nearly every one of the 
militia organizations will have to be 
mobilized on the border or in Mexico. 
The missing equipment, animals, and 
additional recruits, assembled in the home 
state and from other points, will have to 
be brought down to the hot border land 
and there assimilated. Compared to the 
disadvantages of this wasteful and in- 
effective lack of preparedness the calls of 
a few border towns should not have pre- 
vailed to move all the available National 
Guard before it was ready. 


OUR MILITARY WEAKNESS 


Thus began a demonstration of the new 
army law passed by Mr. Hay’s Military 
Affairs Committee through the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. The provisions of that 
bill and the appropriations which support 
it make the National Guard of the forty- 
eight states the main reliance of the Nation 
for its defense in time of war. Judged by 
the terrific standards of the last two years 
abroad, a war with Mexico could hardly be 
called a war, and yet this conflict would un- 
doubtedly reveal clearly the military weak- 
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ness and test the military resources of 
the Nation. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
large majority of the National Guard who 
responded with high spirit and at great 
personal sacrifice to the call. It is the 
system and not the personnel which is 
on trial and which already in the first week 
of its trial was found wanting. It is as 
yet much too early to review the perform- 
ance of the National Guard in responding 
to this national crisis. It would be unfair 


still be entirely loyal to their contingents 
and yet be profoundly dissatisfied with a 
system which absorbs their taxes and yet 
leaves them unprepared for crises such as 
this Mexican affair and utterly undefended 
against aggression by a first-class Power. 
In. another month it will be appropriate 
and just to consider how well prepared we 
were for war with Mexico, and particularly 
how the preparation revealed by the Na- 
tional Guard has justified the dependence 
of the Nation, or rather the dependence of 


now to attempt to do so. Localities can Congress, upon it. 


MESSAGES FROM MEXICO 


THE LETTERS OF A UNITED STATES CAVALRY OFFICER WRITTEN TO HIS FAMILY AT HOME 
DURING THE FIRST PUNITIVE EXPEDITION INTO CHIHUAHUA AFTER THE COLUMBUS 
RAID—A FAITHFUL CHRONICLE OF A SOLDIER'S DAYS AND NIGHTS—THE HUMAN 
SIDE OF ACTIVE CAMPAIGNING—-HOW INVASION OR INTERVENTION MAY 
CONSIST OF MANY OTHER INGREDIENTS BESIDES FIGHTING 


[The following letters are chosen out of a series written in the form of a diary by 
their author from the time his regiment arrived at Columbus, on the 27th of March, up to 
within a week of the recent fight at Carrizal. In strict conformity with the rules govern- 
ing ali correspondence from the front and in scrupulous regard for the ethics of his pro- 


fession, this captain of cavalry, even in letters to his immediate family, bas not mentioned . 


matters of military importance. From the time his regiment left Columbus, geographical 
date lines disappear from the postcards and the pieces of paper on which he scribbled these 
daily messages home. Needless to say, when they were written he had no idea of any other 
readers than those to whom they were addressed. Those who have edited them have with- 





held many pages of a purely personal character. 


What remains seems to have real value 


in conveying, as no conscious chronicle could do, the simple facts and interests of an 
American officer's daily life ‘‘somewhere in Mexico.” —Tue Epitors.] 


Base Camp, Columbus, 
Tuesday, March 28, 10 A. M. 

E ARRIVED here about 

9 yesterdaymorning, and 

- have been on the jump 

ever since, unloading 

first, of course, and get- 

ting into camp, and then getting ready for 
the orders that came yesterday afternoon. 
No one knows but the Colonel what these 
are. Our only instructions are that we 
strip down to theelightest field equipment 
to-day and that we go into Mexico to- 
morrow some time. How far, no one of 
us knows. Am taking bed roll only. 
The band stays here and will take care of 


the stuff we leave behind. We hear in- 
directly that so far no one has been hurt 
in Mexico; that the troops have been 
kept on the jump from place to place. 
No one feels that there is any danger to 
amount to anything, though lots of dis- 
comfort, which of course is good for us. 
The nights are very cold but the days are 
fairly hot. My new sleeping bag is a 
wonder, so I am very lucky. We are 
leaving overcoats and blouses behind, 
but I have a superabundance of O. D. 
flannel shirts and we all have sweaters, 
so I know I will be warm. Saw G— this 
morning. He is left back at the base 
here with his company and another of 
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the —— Infantry Regiment. Another 
battalion of infantry is here, and two 
squadrons of cavalry guard the line. 
Have been so busy that I haven’t gotten 
around to see anybody. Will get a bath 
this morning. No telling when I'll get 
another. So far there are 108 motor 
trucks running in supplies; more are on 
the way. It takes trucks 24 hours to 
get to Casas Grandes. It is said the 
troops are fairly short of food, but believe 
that just to be a rumor. The band of 
the 13th Cavalry is here, and | have seen 
a lot of the old men. So far the count of 
Villistas killed by the Thirteenth is 160, 
and more are being found daily. The 
houses and stores are filled with shot holes 
and the barracks and stables the same. 


Columbus, N. M., 10 A. M., March 20. 

You need not worry when we go in. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
and no man has been hurt yet in Mexico. 
No one fears trouble here. I suppose 
that we will not be used in front but to 
extend the line of communications beyond 
Casas Grandes. It is said, or rumored, 
that the troops are about 200 miles below 
Casas Grandes. Had a tooth filled this 
_Morning in 10 minutes. Glad to get it 
done. We leave at noon. One squadron 
stays back. Don’t know how long but 
there is a rumor that it will train recruits 
and remounts. When the line is further 
extended (distended, I say), it will come 
in. Dust and sand storms thick here. 
Will be glad to get away. 


[Notice that from here on no geographical 
location is given.—TuE EpiTors.] 


6 p. M., Friday, March 31. 

We have had a terrible 24 hours. Our 
last camp was a terror. Dust 3 inches 
deep and the wind blowing like the devil. 
It quieted for a time as we went to bed. 
It looked like rain, but no one thought it 
would rain here, where the rain comes but 
a few times a year, so few of us bothered 
to put up shelter tents. About 11, I was 
awakened by a gentle downpour. It was 
cold as the deuce and | hesitated to get 
out of bed for half an hour, hoping that 
the rain would stop. Finally gave up 
hope and got up. Was fully dressed 
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except for footgear, as one dresses up to 
go to bed here. Spent half an hour in 
the dark trying to put up my tent. The 
dust refused to hold pins. By digging 
a hole in each place | finally got in three 
pins at the front of the tent and had to 
be content with that. With the tent and 
slicker | kept fairly dry and slept inter- 
mittently the rest of the night. We 
broke camp in the rain and started on. 
Marched about 18 miles and came to 
what would have been a good camp, ex- 
cellent, in dry weather. Made camp 
and got well wet. It is so cold that it is 
hard to hold a pen. To cap the climax, 
the mare got kicked and will be lame for 
some days. We have had supper and 
I have changed into my hunting boots. 
‘ We hear there has been a fight 
a long way ahead, but it is just a rumor. 
We have had no mail since we left Co- 
lumbus and I don’t know when this will 
go in. The trail of the troops is marked 
by empty ration cans and an occasional 
dead mule. Have seen some of my old 
cowboy friends of three years ago. Passed 
the place this morning where Villa 
hanged the three Palomas company 
men. , We are all anxious to go 
on. Truck trains and wagon trains pass 
daily going both ways. | hear that the 
railroad is now available as soon as it 
can be repaired, so we will hope for better 
things when we get to the base, about 3 
days beyond, I guess. | am feeling fine. 


Camp —— Cavalry, Mexico, April 1. 
Fine march last half of way. Awful 
night last night; steady, cold rain. To-day 
sun came out, nice camp, drying clothes 
and bedding, and washing. All O. K. 
Good news from front. Cavalry under 
Dodd struck Villa’s forces and routed them. 


9 Pp. M. April 6. 

Have had a very good day. A good 
night last night, as | had my striker get 
some hay and put under my bed. The 
nights are cold but my sleeping-bag was 
warm. There was ice in the bucket this 
morning when | got up, but before noon 
it must have been 85 or go degrees. 
Went out with horses and discovered a 
covey of blue quail. T— and | decided 
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to snare them, so after getting the horses 
out to graze we went over to the mesquite 
patch where the quail are and built a 
little fence about a foot high of brush, 
put in several little gates, and over each 
gate suspended a noose of thread. It 
took all morning to build 150 feet of fence 
and five gates, but we got one quail and 
another this afternoon. We have hada 
wonderful camp here and | don’t doubt 
it is the best camp of any of our troops in 
Mexico. No news to tell you except that 
we are well and happy and very contented. 
There goes the candle, so good night! 


Saturday, April 8. 

We were pleasantly surprised by another 
mail to-day. In it was last Sunday’s 
New York Times. It is nice to know that 
the papers are beginning to come through. 
Maybe we will get them regularly. Sorry 
you were doomed to disappointment about 
that rumor, April 1, of Villa’s capture. 
We had the same rumor here but have 
learned always to disbelieve rumors. | 
saw an El Paso paper of the 5th to-day 
and learned more than we have heard. 
In fact, in our own little world we hear 
nothing except our own part of the work, 
_and our news is made up of the little 
incidents of the regiment. 


April 16, 8:30 P. M. 

We leave for the south to-morrow. We 
do not know where we are going, but 
rumor has it that it will be a long way. 
Why, we don’t know, for it was only 
yesterday that the news bulletin told us 
very briefly that the President was con- 
sidering negotiating with the Mexican 
Government for the withdrawal of the 
U. S. troops, and that, pending the -negoti- 
ations, the pursuit of Villa would continue, 
and that the final withdrawal would de- 
pend on the sincerity of the Carranza 
forces’ pursuit of Villa. The latter part 
of this strikes me as the meat of the cocoa- 
nut. If you have looked up Parral on 
the map the newspaper reports will show 
you that our troops are a long way south. 
The El Paso paper that drifted into camp 
to-day, dated the 12th, said that our troops 
had reached Parral, about 130 miles south 
west of Chihuahua. As this was pub- 


lished, I am not violating the censorship 
in telling you. Where we will go and 
what we are to do is all conjecture with 
us, and | cannot even tell you what our 
conjectures are. We know by the papers 
that the advance columns’ horses are 
about exhausted. There is no cause for war 
worry, and none of us feel that we will have 
the good luck to get into anything. At 
the same time we are glad to be on the 
way and in the right direction. When | 
wrote this afternoon | thought it would 
be my last chance to get a letter to you, 
but there is an outfit in the camp to-night 
that will take the mail over in the morn- 
ing. G—, who left us yesterday to go to 
Columbus to drill recruits, was held at 
—— and returned to-night, causing him 
much joy. We are all well and happy 
and ready, man and beast, for whatever 
may be before us. Had all my washing 
done to-day by my striker, so have every- 
thing clean. The dust and dirt continue 
south, so will not be clean when | arrive, 
but hope for more water down there. We 
have had a fine day again, no nasty wind 
and not too hot. Read several stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post and finished 
the Army and Navy Registers. It looks 
from the news that there are chances for 
increasing the cavalry. 


April 19, Wednesday, A. M. 

Didn’t get a chance to write you after 
we got to camp as the troop was the 
wagon-train guard and we didn’t get in 
until 3 and from then on we were busy 
grazing, watering, grooming, etc. The 
nights are fine in this valley, not as cool 
as those we have had, and the whole outfit 
practically sleeps under the stars. We 
did not have a bad day, 22 miles at a 
walk, for there was a good breeze all 
morning to keep it cool. Late in the 
afternoon this breeze became a dusty, 
sandy nuisance. We are in a nice camp 
on a river, with mountains practically 
on four sides. The mountains look like 
the California mountains, only with more 
bare rock and rougher. Remember to wire 
when the Army bill finally passes. 


Sunday, Pp. M., April 23. 
I don’t know whether I am right about 
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the day of the month, but I know it is 


- Sunday for I heard the chaplain announce 


that he would hold services this morning 
back of his tent, at 6 A.M. We marched 
at 7:30, but only 14 miles, at a slow walk, 
so we only arrived here at 12:30. I am 
at present in charge of the herd grazing, 
so will try to give you an account of the 
last few days. The sun is very bright 
and I have to use my own shadow to write 
in. The last real letter | wrote you was 
along the irrigation ditch four days ago. 
The next day we had 34 miles to go. It 
was all in the mountains, over them, and 
through deep canyons. We started at 
6:15, marched 6 miles, watered, and then 
grazed an hour, with 28 miles of h—1 ahead 
ofus. During that day we had 25 minutes’ 
trotting. The rest was walk, lead, walk, 
ad infinitum. No water on the way, down 
and up rocky roads, terrible roads, filled 
with loose stones in some places and large 
bedded stones in others, dusty, and fear- 
fully hot, ye gods! We got to camp at 
5:10 that evening, and then the horses 
went out to graze. The herd guard 
officers’ roster of our squadron at present 
consists of W— and myself, so we go on 
every other day. That was W—’s day 
and I had a good bath in the river. Major 
G— and I then had our lunch, which we 
hadn’t had time to eat on the march. 
We then felt better. We later cooked our 
own supper from our reserve rations, 
bacon, coffee, and hardtack. The wagons 
not arriving by 11 o'clock, we turned in 
in our saddle blankets and sweaters. Cap- 
tain B— and I slept together, one blanket 
under and one over, and also our slickers. 
A small fire at our feet helped keep us 
warm. I slept until 2, when I heard the 
wagons coming out of the mountains. | 
then went and directed them to camp. 
They had had a terrible time, broke 
down many times, and ours turned over. 
The next day’s march was 24 miles, but 
over nice roads, comparatively speaking. 
Our water was little alkali pools. The next 
day, yesterday, we did but 12 miles, 
walking and leading. At base camp saw 
the Big Mogul of the expedition. Men got 
new shoes and socks and | got some cigars 
and socks and shirts. My socks were 
going fast and shirts get soiled quickly. 


We left there this morning and are still 
on our way to a place where some troops 
are concentrating. Will probably see some 
of the old bunch there. Got a good 
bath to-day and have on clean clothes. 
Have a small can of peaches with me. 
Got one letter from you, 10 days coming. 
We still are in mountains and little valleys. 
A good cattle country, as water is more 
frequent. Have had no papers or packages 
for a week or 10 days. Must be accu- 
mulating in Columbus. You write no 
dope about the Army bill. Mrs. G— wrote 
Major G— that things look good for ten 
new regiments of cavalry and equalization 
of promotions. The cavalry is certainly 
doing the work down here and the ne- 
cessity for a strong force of it, if only for 
border duty, must be evident. To-morrow 
we have 26 miles to the lake, where we 
stop, for how long we do not know. We 
are well and get plenty to eat. 


Monday, April 24, P. M. 

— Troop was advance guard to-day, 
so I had a nice ride, no one in front of me. 
We marched 20 miles, and arrived by one 
o'clock. Found a nice lake about 14 miles 
by 2 of a mile, dirty, muddy water, but we 
filtered it. Found some troops of the old 
regiment here. D— and W— rode over 
and saw me, and I rode back with them. 
Saw but part of the old timers. Found 
two sacks of mail, weighing 100 pounds, for 
us and brought them more than 2 miles 
from their camp in front of me on “ Mary.” 
Your letter was dated the 13th. Almost 
as bad as being in the Philippines and quite 
as bad as Honolulu. 


April 25. 

I have had a busy day to-day getting 
odd jobs done in troop and getting settled 
in camp. We have an altitude here of 
8,000 feet. Some health resort, eh? 
Rumors to-day and newspapers of El Paso 
of 16th and 17th make things look badly 
for getting out soon. The Parral affair and 
a report of Villa being still alive complicate 
things. 


April 26, 5 P. M. 
, I spent the whole day fixing 
up to be comfortable. Of course we do 
not know how long we will be here, but 
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it will be at least a week from all in- 
dications, so it seems worth while to 
make the most of a delightful camp, a 
summer resort, really. I went out at 
about 7 this morning with the wood detail 
and my trusty hatchet. There 
were some sapling poles available and 
plenty of pine branches. In two hours 
I cut enough to make fine habitations 
for C—, Captain B—, and myself and 
got the stuff to camp. I raised the tent 
off the ground with 6-foot poles and filled 
in around the sides with pine branches. 
Later helped C— and B— fix their tents, 
too, and now we live in palaces with plenty 
of room, and we don’t have to squat every 
time we go into our tents. Have my 
bed in the back part of the tent, crosswise. 
We are camping on nice green grass, no 
dust or dirt, and my tent is only 50 feet 
from the lake. We are now the envied 
of all, and every one is copying my design 
of architecture. The work has filled the 
day comfortably. We have had but one 
mail, just after we arrived here at the lake. 
Have a box for a dining table and another 
for chiffonier. Rains are hardly 
worth considering here at present. June 
and July are the rainy months. Had bad 
~ luck with one of my two pairs of khaki 
breeches this morning. It split out in 
the knee, beyond redemption | am afraid. 
Still have my other and one O. D. flannel 
pair. My striker did my wash to-day, so 
have plenty of clean clothes. We have 
a poultry yard in the rear of our tents. 
C— has a hen and to-day for $1.50 | 
bought a young hen turkey, about 7 
pounds. We are fattening them up on 
corn and hardtack. Will have a party 
soon. Opened up a can of Mormon apple 
jelly to-day, a large can of about 3 pounds, 
and we are enjoying that. Have a nice 
beefsteak for dinner to-day with bean 
soup. You may see 1 am happy. Every 
one is well. We all wish to be at home, 
but so long as we have to be here we are 
as happy as possible. Three cavalry 
outfits. It is nice for us all to be together. 


May 1. 
I have had some bad luck. Started 
not to tell you but thought others would 
write home about it so you would know. 


1 sent them 
out to graze in herd night before last, as 


I have lost both my horses. 


they were getting thin. They broke out 
of the herd and their absence was not 
noted until morning. | started immedi- 
ately to look them up and sent my striker 
out, too, then got large patrols and searched 
the country until dark last night. Rode 
35 or 40 miles to-day, too, all without 
result. I wired neighboring stations but 
heard nothing. Have offered a reward 
for them among the natives. I am afraid 
they are gone for good. | examined 25 
or 30 herds of horses in a radius of 12 
miles from camp on the north, east, and 
south. Have ridden 75 miles in the last 
36 hours, so am tired out. Am pretty 
blue about it. A troop horse went with 
them and a wagon mule is missing, too. 
There is no use crying about it. 1 have 
a troop horse assigned to me now. Will 
try to pick up a pony in 2 or 3 days. We 
leave to-morrow morning. Some troops 
remain, so if the horses come in | will 
hear of it. Sorry to have such a tale of 
woe. Woe isn’t the name for the way | 
feel. There are two possibilities for find- 
ing them. They may have taken the 
back trail. If so, | should get them as 
they would wind up in some camp along 
the line if they are not grabbed by natives. 
The second possibility is that they may 
have drifted away with some herd of native 
ponies and may be brought in. Natives 
about here we believe to be hostile at 
heart, so I haven’t much hope. Sorry. 
I can get others but I was fond of these. 


May 2. 

No news of the horses. On the march 
this morning I scanned with glasses or 
had examined by patrols all herds of 
horses near the line of march, to no avail. 
I have had no reply to my inquiry to 
near-by stations. I rode a troop horse 
this morning. He is a pretty fair horse, 
but | prefer my own. Am on herd guard 
duty. It has been pretty hot and we have 
a poor camp to-night on the furrows 
of a ploughed field. Water poor. The 
horses show their lack of hay and oats. 
Many do not eat the corn well, and graz- 
ing does not seem to keep them in flesh 
as well as hay. Grazing is poor here. 
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sheep keep it  close-cropped. 


Many 
Ranches are fairly thick throughout this 


valley, but no stores or tiendas. The 
inhabitants are stolid, illiterate, and hostile 
| believe, although they put on a pleasant 
air. The Americans are always courteous, 
causing no trouble, paying for everything, 
and should arouse better feelings in the end. 
We are urged to be friendly and get the 
respect and confidence of the people as 
we need information in the prosecution 
of our search. 


Wednesday, May 3. 

We have arrived at this point, about 
23 miles of walking and leading. We 
are on the railroad and there are lots of 
supplies here of a sort, but expensive. 
Stick candy and cigars, matches, canned 
milk, candles, tobacco, pipes, and dough- 
nuts. Candles, 5 cents; corn- 
flakes, 25 cents; matches, 15 cents for 
500; doughnuts, 5 cents each; beer, 30 
cents. I am going visiting now as it is 
getting dark and sand and dust blowing. 
Candles are not much use until the wind 
dies down about 8:30. Please send me 
a battery for my large flash light. 


May 6. 

We are now 8o miles further and are 
the furthest troops out, but we are having 
no excitement worth mentioning. I went 
out with 22 men this morning, rode 27 
miles, got back and found the squadron 
gone, so rested 2 hours, fed the horses 
and men, and started on. Got into camp 
at 10:15 to-night. Very tired after 43 
miles. 


May 7. 

I still have my hen turkey. By this 
time she is probably the most widely 
traveled Turk in Mexico. Captain F— 
and K—, in the next tent to me, have a 
lamb and 6 hens. If we stay here I think 
I will have to get some hens, too. To- 
morrow some of us are going to dam the 
stream for a swimming hole. 


May 18. 
Captain K— is down from —, and goes 
back shortly by auto, so I am going to 
get him to take this letter. As you know, 
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we are supplied mostly by truck trains. 
Some work all the way from Columbus 
and some work from Colonia Dublan 
(Casas Grandes), where the Northwestern 
Railroad brings in supplies by rail. These 
supplies are really Government-owned, 
but are sold to an agent in El Paso who 
ships them into Juarez and ‘sells them 
back to us in Dublan plus to per cent. 
transportation and customs duty charges. 
This saves a railroad haul of 85 miles to 
Columbus from El Paso and 25 miles of 
vile road. There are 10 truck trains of 27 
cars. We hear that about 25 per cent. 
are under repair at all times, so the trains 
don’t average much over 20 trucks. Each 
train has its officer in charge, who rides 
in a pilot touring car or roadster, Dodges. 
The trucks are Packards, Whites, and 
four-wheeled drive Jeffreys, and each 
train has its repair and fuel car, its 
kitchen and commissary car. The per- 
sonnel of a train is as follows: One officer 
in charge, one train master, one assistant 
train master, one repair man, one cook, 
one trumpeter messenger, 27 drivers. 
Pretty complete and self-sustaining. At 
first, escorts were being detailed, averaging 
one guard to each train, infantry, with an 
escort commander, but now each truck 
has an assistant driver and all the drivers 
are armed with rifle and pistol. These 
trains, as constituted, go anywhere in this 
country where there are roads, or make 
roads across bad country. Some trains, 
according to newspaper reports, have been 
fired on but no one hurt except the snipers 
who did the firing. Almost all the touring 
cars are Dodges. The ambulance com- 
pany has several motor ambulances. It 
is a hard country on automobiles, and 
when the rainy season starts next month, 
God help us if we are where we have to 
be supplied by motor transportation! 


In the Sierra Madres, Friday, May 19. 

We left camp this morning on a little 
expedition, ——- Troop and the Apache 
Scouts. We have done 20 miles of rough 
mountain riding to-day and to-morrow 
have 40 in prospect. We are in a nice 
little camp to-night, in a little pocket in 
the mountains alongside an intermittent 
stream. Streams in Mexico are mostly 
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dry on the surface. Every few miles the 
water comes out for a hundred yards or 
so, and we are always grateful for that 
much. Saw lots of deer and wild turkey 
signs to-day, and our guide got a shot at 
a turkey but shot under him. On this 
trip we have only pack mules, so are 
getting our own meals in our own mess 
kits. Picked up some eggs to-day, so 
had them for supper. The Apache Scouts, 
20, are very interesting individuals. If 
we don’t watch them they will shoot every 
Mexican on sight. They are good trailers 
and form conclusions from everything they 
see, and that is what we want. 


Slightly homeward, Mexico, June 1. 
We marched 22 miles to-day, almost all 
in a terrible cloud of dust, but it is the 
right direction. Got some ink the other 
day, so now am ultra-stylish. 


June 3, 9 A. M. 

I am on the road to-day, on a little 
trip. Started last night at 11. We have 
done 30 miles or thereabouts, and from 
the way things look we will have 40 or 50 
more before we sleep. We may not get 
in until to-morrow morning. Saw E—’s 
horses to-day, too. Tracks of others. 
Have no hopes of recovering mine or 
W—’s. - The Villistas have them and the 
horses will have to be shot at when the 
bandits come under fire. We have stopped 
to feed and rest the horses and cook our 
own breakfast—bacon, hardtack, and 
coffee. Must now go on. 


June 4, 2 A. M. 
Got in O. K. Am tired, so good-night. 
42 hours, 77 miles, since we slept. 


June 5. 

It is odd how fast money goes down 
here. With buying eggs and cigars, milk, 
etc., at exorbitant prices, striker’s wages, 
and mess bills, | spend between $50 and 
$60 a month. Clothes wear out in a 
minute, and shoes, too. I am on my third 
pair of the latter. So much mountain 
walking where we have to lead the horses. 
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Matches are two boxes for 15 cents, little 
double-ended wax matches with only 
about 40 lights to a box. There were 
some oranges and apples at the ranch 
here the other day, 10 cents apiece. | 
got a dozen oranges and ate three before 
I had enough. Our food is getting very 
tiresome. 
fresh beef, canned beef, prunes about 
twice a week, hard bread or field bread 
(the latter only when wagons go into base), 
coffee, potatoes, tomatoes,. beans, and 
bacon very seldom. Sugar is all the 
native lump stuff. Of course there is 
enough and with the packages from home - 
we do all right. I have not lost more than 
10 pounds. Some officers have lost 30 
or 40, fat ones. See no prospect of moy- 
ing north. All moves at best are very 
gradual. G— returned from Columbus 
with his recruits last night. He is a fine 
chap and we are all glad to have him back. 


June 13. 

The last two days I have put in much 
work on sundry small jobs and much time 
on our ’dobe shack we are building—rock 
and ’dobe, really. We did all the ex- 
cavating ourselves with our strikers and 
started to lay the rock-’dobe walls but 
found it was a bigger job than we figured 
on, so hired three “‘spiggities,” giving them 
a contract for a completed house at $22.50 
gold, we furnishing the materials at the 
spot. These materials are stone, dirt and 
timber for the roof, box for the windows. 
We hauled the stone from near by and 
are going after timber to-morrow. To- 
night the walls are well up and our home 
should be finished shortly. The bulletin 
states to-day that intervention is im- 
minent so.we may never have a chance to 
occupy my palacio. 

Well, a move north would be welcome, 
as it would mean we are nearer home, or a 
move south, for that would mean that at 
last we were carrying out our particular 
destiny in regard to this poverty-bandit- 
revolution-stricken republic. Thank you 
for the tooth powder—will enjoy it as a 


luxury, almost. 
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PICTURES OF THE VARIOUS STATE MILITIA ORGANIZATIONS PREPARING TO GO TO 
THE MEXICAN BORDER AND OF THE REGULAR FORCES WHICH THEY WILL JOIN— 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES IN THE ARMORIES AND 
IN THE FIELD—-~THE UNPREPAREDNESS FOR EQUIPPING AND HANDLING 
THE MILITIA—THE KIND OF COUNTRY THEY HAVE PRACTISED 
IN AND THE ENTIRELY DIFFERENT COUNTRY TO WHICH 

THEY WERE RECENTLY CALLED 














MILITIA ENTRAINED FOR A CONCENTRATION CAMP 
On June 18th, President Wilson ordered the militia of all the states to mobilize. The total war 
strength of the militia should be 248.014 men of all ranks. However, the total enlistment when the call 


Was issued was 135,453 men, of which a number of organizations did not fulfil even the lax peace require- 
ments. About 100,000 men were actually able to answer the call 
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UNITED STATES INFANTRY 


Arriving at Namiquipa after a six days’ hike. This is the kind of country to which the militia have been 
ordered and the kind of work they may be called upon to do in their unhardened condition 
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FIRST INFANTRY, NEW JERSEY NATIONAL GUARD 
Which was part of the first New Jersey contingent sent to the border 
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A REGULAR ARMY SUPPLY TRAIN 


The army mule wagon, the traditional impediment of our regular forces, which is being supplemented by 
the motor truck 
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NATIONAL GUARD SUPPLY WAGONS 
In supply and commissariat equipment the National Guard is generally inadequately supplied 
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TROOP C, OHIO CAVALRY 
General Wood said in regard to the unpreparedness of the militia: ‘‘ The result of the Mexican trouble, 
I believe, will be a reconstruction of the system of equipping the National Guard. The militia will in 
future, | believe, be prepared. The organizations will have their own equipment on hand in their own armories” 
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THE ELEVENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY 
Which has seen active service in Mexico 
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FIRST BATTERY, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


Leaving the armory for camp at Van Cortlandt Park. There are 70 batteries enrolled in the militia 
—s sistegs 8 sea 7 ; ~~ 

as against 36 batteries of all kinds in the Regular Army. While the Mexican artillery is ill served and poorly 
supplied with ammunition, in machine-gun equipment the Mexicans are better prepared than our forces 
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THE SIXTH REGULAR FIELD ARTILLERY 
Going south into Mexico 
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A MILITIA CONCENTRATION CAMP 


When the call to mobilize the militia came, in many cases the camps for concentration were not prepared 
beforehand and were unable to take care of the militia 
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BREAKING CAMP 
The Regular Army in Mexico. Although the border has been patrolled for three years, Congress has o 
refused to prepare adequately for more serious military necessities V3 
Roe 
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FIRST ARTILLERY, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


Artillery and cavalry horses had to be bought and broken in, entailing much delay in mobilizing these 
branches déspite the fact that the possible necessity of such a move was obvious for some time past 
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REGULAR ARTILLERY ENCAMPED IN MEXICO 


The Mexican armies are provided with adequate and good artillery, but they are without trained gunners 
or sufficient ammunition 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH INFANTRY, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


This and many other militia regiments from all over the country were ordered from civil life to the border 
without any preliminary hardening in camps in their own states 
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PREPARING TO LEAVE THE ARMORY CAVALRY PREPARATIONS 


MILITIA SCENES IN THE ARMORY 





CALLING OUT THE GUARD 





PITCHING CAMP COOKING 


MILITIA SCENES IN THE FIELD 
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INFANTRY OF THE OHIO NATIONAL GUARD 
In the streets of Cincinnati. Ammunition, equipment, and uniforms were stored in various centres 
throughout the country rather than in the armories, thus entailing great delay in the mobilization of regi- 
ments far from these supply stations 


MINN ESOTA NATIONAL GUARD Courtesy of Minneapolis Journal 
Infantry marching through the streets of Minneapolis after the mobilization order. Citizen soldiers 
who enlisted to fight, if necessary, an enemy who has been hardened by four years of warfare, and who, a!- 
though not a dangerous opponent in large engagements, excels in quick manceuvres and guerilla warfare 
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TEXAS NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 
In the European war none of the great nations send raw recruits to the front without a minimum of 
three months’ training, yet, with this and other lessons of the war before us, our militia is called directly from 
civil life to the border 
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UNITED STATES REGULARS ON THE BORDER 


Who are somewhat relieved of the duties of guarding the border and lines of communication by the arrival 
of the militia, which is not in condition to go into active service 
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A MILITIA BATTERY IN TRAINING 


The lessons of the European war have been lost on this country, for our voluntary militia system took 
trained mechanics and valuable business men—the same classes that England and France had to recall from 
the trenches as they were more valuable at home’ > 
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GUN CREW OF THE SIXTH REGULAR FIELD ARTILLERY 


In position at one of the camps in Mexico. It is to this type of country that the first contingents of the 
militia were sent during the last week in June 
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ARMORED CAR 
Of the First Armored Motor Battery, New York National Guard. Since the outbreak of the Great 
War in Europe certain states have for the first time set about organizing machine-gun batteries, motor 
batteries, and aviation corps 
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MOTOR-TRUCK SUPPLY TRAIN IN MEXICO 


Hastily organized when the expeditionary force went into Mexico after the Columbus raid, which has 
proved itself effective despite the handicap of the country 
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Courtesy of Minneapolis Journal 
GIVING THE NEW OATH TO MILITIA OFFICERS 
Under the old law the President could merely call upon the militia to defend the country inside its bor- 
ders. Under the new law he has power to send them anywhere in time of war. Every militiaman had to 
subscribe to the new oath before going to the Mexicart border. 


; Copyright by International Film Service 
BRIG.-GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING (THIRD FROM LEFT) 
Who is in active command of the expeditionary force in Mexico which started after Villa, and which had , 
little or no codperation from the Carranzistas and was twice attacked by them 











LIEUT.-COL. GEORGE O. SQUIER, 
U. S. A., INVENTOR 


THE REMARKABLE CAREER OF A UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICER WHO HAS COME TO 
THE FOREFRONT OF AMERICAN INVENTORS—AN INVENTION WHICH DOUBLES 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE DEEP-SEA CABLE—‘ WIRED WIRE- 
LEsSS’’ AND HIS OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


BY 


FRANK C. PAGE 


N JUNE, 1915, Lieut.-Col. George 
O. Squier, United States Army 
Signal Corps, read a paper before 
the Physical Society of London. 
This society is composed of eminent 
scientists, and the honor of being invited to 
speak before it ranks in the field of science 
of the world with the Legion of Honor in 
the field of patriotic achievement in France. 
It was at this meeting that Colonel Squier 
laid before the world his new discovery in 
cable telegraphy, a field that has remained 
practically stationary for fifty years, since 
Cyrus Field financed the laying of the 
first permanently successful trans-Atlantic 
cable, in 1866. The new invention mul- 
tiplies the speed of sending messages 
across the ocean by two. One begins to 
realize the gigantic stride which this in- 
vention makes if one stops to consider that 
had Colonel Squier’s invention been in- 
stalled two years ago the thousands of mes- 
sages sent in search of friends and relatives 
stranded in Europe when the Great War 
broke out, which were never delivered or 
were delivered days late, would surely 
have reached their destinations and in half 
the time, saving anxiety to thousands; if one 
stops to think of the business messages in 
which a few hours’ delay meant the loss of 
thousands of dollars which would have 
been saved; if one stops to think of the 
diplomatic messages which in some cases 
meant peace or war which would have 
been expedited. 

This invention really seems simple, after 
all, to a layman; it is merely the delivering 
of electric power from one continent to 
another—that is all. 


Since the beginning of undersea tele- 
graphy the method of sending messages has 
been to close a circuit, charge the cable with 
electricity, open the circuit, and then to re- 
peat the operation, just as in land tele- 
graphy. The two theories of sending mes- 
sages are the same but the results are 
vastly different. When the circuit is closed 
and the current sent through a cable, there 
is so much capacity that it is impos- 
sible to use the dot and dash system 
across the ocean, and the message is re- 
ceived in what is known as a cable ‘‘curve 
of arrival,’ shown on page 454. And this 
curve, instead of being the same on all 
cables, varies with the length of the line. 

Added to the difficulty of sending and 
receiving cable messages is a still greater 
drawback. In sending a cable message 
each time after the cable has been charged 
with electricity it is necessary to wait a 
moment for the wire to clear. There is a 
“back kick”’ in the cable after every charge 
and until it “grounds” it is not pos- 
sible to send the next charge. On one 
cable which is continuously busy for 
twenty-four hours the time consumed 
waiting for the ‘back kick”’ to clear totals 
up to at least six hours. 

Colonel Squier, working on his various 
wire and wireless inventions, conceived the 
idea that cabling should be expedited, and 
set about finding some solution of the 
problem. Instead of starting with the old 
system and trying to improve upon it, he 
started with an open mind and proceeded to 
figure out the ideal, theoretical way to com- 
municate between New York and London 
by cable. And the ideal way was delivering 
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(1) A CABLE “CURVE OF ARRIVAL” 
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THE ALPHABET IN THREE DIFFERENT METHODS OF TELEGRAPHY 


(1) The cable “ curve,” which is unintelligible except to the expert, high-salaried cable operator. Much 
time is consumed in encoding and decoding these messages under the present system. (2) The Morse 
code, the universal dot and dash system of land telegraphy, which any capable operator can read as fast as 
it can be sent. (3) Colonel Squier’s adaptation of the Morse code as it is sent over the trans-Atlantic 
cable by his new invention. In this code the three parallel lines denote the dash of the Morse code and the 
single line the dot. The length of the lines makes no difference whatsoever. Such a letter as c in the Morse 
code, which is ‘‘two dots, space, dot,’’ Colonel Squier has changed to “‘dash, dot, dash, dot,” thus eliminating 
the space. Any telegraph operator can learn in a very short time to take messages in this code froma 
cable tape, and once the code is learned messages can be handled as fast as in land telegraphy 


an unbroken alternating current under the 
ocean — which had never been done. As 
he said in his paper, given that start as a 
hypothesis, the obvious method of doing 
this was a single-phase alternating current 
of the sine-wave type. (The sine wave is 
Nature’s method of sending the sun’s 


energies to the earth in the form of light- 


and heat, and any other shape of wave is 
less economical electrically and financially.) 
So he built a dynamo and made his experi- 
ments, finally finding that he could deliver 
an unbroken electric current which would 
run a motor at the other end and, once 
having achieved that, the process of send- 
ing and receiving messages soon followed. 


DOUBLING THE CAPACITY OF THE CABLE 


The first and obvious result is the saving 
of six hours a day on every cable equipped 
with the new apparatus, for there is no 
need to wait for the wire toclearup. But that 
is not all. In the present method of cable 
transmission a cable is received in the 
“curve of arrival,’’ which is unintelligible to 
one who has not studied cabling. Every mes- 
sage is translated into and from the cable 
“curve” by one of these high salaried ex- 
perts with many attendant delays. Inthe 
new method, however, an adaptation of 
the Morse telegraph code is used which 
any telegraph operator in this country 
can readily learn to read. So here there 
is another great saving of time and ex- 
pense, for an ordinary telegrapher’s wages 


are, of course, much less than those of an 
expert cable operator. 

Besides, the cable can then be attached 
to a land telegraph line and the message 
can be delivered without any relay whatso- 
ever to its final inland destination, for 
Colonel Squier’s invention applies as well 
to land as to undersea telegraphy. 

The British cable authorities have tested 
Colonel Squier’s invention and have proved 
that it increases the efficiency of each 
cable from 50 to 100 per cent., depending 
upon the length of the cable. And it 
has, moreover, a great advantage over 
most new inventions in that it does not 
necessitate, upon adoption, the scrapping 
of the complete plant. A trans-Atlantic 
cable costs approximately $3,000,000, of 
which the sending and receiving apparatus 
is an insignificant amount. Compare this 
with any ordinary manufacturing plant 
costing the same amount. A cable has 
the advantage in that it deteriorates at 
exactly the same rate whether it is used or 
not. Colonel Squier’s invention does not 
affect the cable itself, although he says that 
if the first three hundred miles from shore 
were relaid with a larger cable the efficiency 
would be increased to a great extent; it 
merely affects the sending and receiving 
instruments and the generating force. No 
manufacturing firm would hesitate to in- 
crease their production 100 per cent. at a 
cost of less than 20 per cent. of the original 
outlay for the plant! 
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Colonel Squier has taken out a number 
of patents in the name of the American 
people, for he is that kind of a scientist 
who reckons very little upon monetary 
profits, his philosophy of life being that 
each man should do his utmost for the 
benefit of mankind. For instance, one of 
Colonel Squier’s hobbies since the outbreak 
of the European war in 1914 and his sub- 
sequent sojourn in England is that there 
should be closer connection between the 
peoples of the world. He believes that 
every cable should be operated 365 days of 
the year and twenty-four hours every day 
disseminating general information at a 
minimum rate whenever they are not busy 
with general business. He said: 

“If we could operate all our ocean 
cables at a much higher efficiency, it would 
mean lower cable rates throughout the 
world which, in my opinion, would con- 
tribute in no small degree to material 
progress and better understanding between 
the peoples of the different countries of the 
world.” 

On the other hand he is intensely prac- 
tical, for his achievements in the world of 
science are chiefly due to his own innate 
ability and hard work. He was born and 
brought up in Dryden, Mich., on a farm 
which was taken up by his grandfather, 
Ethan Squier, in 1835, in the days when 
Michigan was a part of that great wilder- 
ness known as the Northwest Territory. 
The farm has never been out of the family 
since that time, and to-day Colonel Squier 
owns and operates it. 


AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


He is a West Pointer, having graduated 
seventh in a class of sixty-five in 1887. 
Soon after he graduated from West Point, 
he was sent for duty to Fort McHenry, 
of “Star Spangled Banner”’ fame, at Balti- 
more. The old fort was useless as a mili- 
tary base, but the usual daily routine of 
military life went on. Young Squier, who 
had spent his graduating leave in Europe, 
looked around to see how best he could 
employ his time. Physics was his peculiar 
delight, and he soon found that the greatest 
Physicists in this country were right at his 
door—in Johns Hopkins University. On 
Inquiring into the possibility of taking up 
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studies there he found that it was possible 
except for the fact that the regular morning 
parade came at such a time at the fort that 
it precluded his attending the Johns Hop- 
kins instruction. He therefore applied 
to the powers that were in Washington and 
after considerable palaver he was given to 
understand that if his commanding officer 
at Fort McHenry agreed to let him off the 
daily morning parade the War Depart- 
ment would not take any notice of it. 
With this information he returned to Balti- 
more and tried to get this permission, but 
was refused completely by his commanding 
officer. However, fortune was with him. 
Officer-in-charge on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday was the duty every officer tried 
his best to get out of; for Baltimore and 
Washington were both close at hand and 
the Army officers were usually popular 
enough to have more invitations than they 
could use over week-ends. Squier grasped 
this fact and offered to take every Saturday 
and Sunday in charge of the fort if he 
would be allowed to miss the morning 
parade during the week. His fellow offi- 
cers jumped at the offer, and so for four 
years young Squier attended Johns Hop- 
kins and studied under those great scien- 
tists, Rowland, Remsen, and Newcomb, 
and not only made lasting friendships with 
these men but also laid the foundation for 
the inventions which have brought him to 
the forefront of the world’s scientists. 

It was in 1899 that Colonel Squier first 
took up his experiments in cable tele- 
graphy, making at that time some exten- 
sive experiments with Dr. A. C. Crehore 
on the Atlantic cable from Waterville, 
Ireland, to Nova Scotia, for the first time 
using a special form of dynamo as a source 
of power for transmitting messages under 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


LAYING THE PHILIPPINE CABLE 


In 1900, he was placed in command of the 
Rita, a prize captured in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. It was renamed the Burnside, 
and under Colonel Squier’s direction was 
fitted up in New York as a cable ship and 
loaded with the first American-made cable. 
Colonel Squier took it through the Suez 
Canal to the Philippines, where for two 
years he was engaged in connecting the 
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various islands with a cable system which 
is still in use. 

In 1907, as chief-of-staff to General 
Allen, of the Signal Corps, Colonel Squier 
had occasion to make history. Flying was 
in its infancy at that time, and the United 
States Government was the first of all the 
nations of the world to take up the aero- 
plane as an engine of war. The War 
Department picked out Colonel Squier to 
study the requisites of an aeroplane for 
military purposes and to draw up specifica- 
tions for such a machine. On December 
23, 1907, these specifications were adver- 
tised to the public, and they made a great 
sensation among the nations of Europe, for 
up to that time the heavier-than-air 
machine was considered out of the question 
as an engine of war. The specifications 
seemed at the time unreasonably difficult, 
but it turned out that two bidders were 
successful in coming up to them. In Sep- 
tember, 1908, the Wright brothers brought 
an aeroplane to Fort Meyer, Va., which ful- 
filled all the requirements. Colonel Squier, 
on September 12th, was the first man 


to fly as a passenger in a heavier-than-air * 


machine. 

Colonel Squier, after having drawn the 
specifications and supervised the tests 
for the first aeroplane for the United 
States Army, was called to other duties. 
Since he drew up these specifications for 
the Government, thus making the United 
States first in the field, Congress has refused 
until very recently to see the advantages 
in this branch of military preparedness and 
this country has fallen so far behind that 
even the smaller European nations excel us 
in aviation. 


A FORECAST OF MODERN WARFARE 


In December, 1908, Colonel Squier made 
an address before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York in 
which he unknowingly made this remark- 
able prognostication regarding future war- 
fare, which he has himself lived to see 
absolutely fulfilled : 


The realization of aérial navigation for mil- 
itary purposes brings forward new questions re- 
garding the limitation of frontiers. As long as 
military operations are confined to the surface 
of the earth, it has been the custom to protect 


the geographical limits of a country by ample 
preparations in time of peace, such as a line of 
fortresses properly garrisoned. At the out- 
break of war these boundaries represent real 
and definite limits to military operations. Ex- 
cursions into the enemy’s territory usually 
require the backing of a strong military force. 
Under the new conditions, however, these geo- 
graphical boundaries no longer offer the same 
definite limits to military movements. With a 
third dimension added to the theatre of opera- 
tions, it will be possible to pass over this 
boundary on rapid raids for obtaining informa- 
tion, accomplishing demolitions, etc., returning 
to safe harbors in a minimum time. We may, 
therefore, regard the advent of military ships of 
the air as, in a measure, obliterating present 
national frontiers in conducting military opera- 
tions. 


‘WIRED WIRELESS ”’ 


Since he received his Ph.D. upon his 
graduationfrom Johns Hopkins University, 
electrical intercommunication has been 
one of his chief studies. An invention of 
his which he did not patent but gave to the 
public is now being used by a number of 
armies in the field of Europe. He dis- 
covered a method of sending along a tele- 
phone wire, outside of it, but still guided by 
it, as many as half a dozen wired wireless 
messages at the same time. These mes- 
sages are, of course, tuned to different 
“frequencies” so that one receiver can re- 
ceive only one message at a time. This 
“wired wireless”? of Colonel Squier’s can 
be connected up between a gun battery 
five miles behind the fighting line and the 
artillery observation post in the front 
trenches, along with the regular wire tele- 
phone. Of course, if by chance the wire is 
broken by an enemy shell, or some other 
agency, the wire connection is lost until 
some one can find the break and repair it. 
However, this is not so with the wireless 
message along the outside of the wire. The 
wireless will jump the broken space on to 
the wire again and travel to its destination 
without getting loose into the air. These 
“wired wireless” messages will jump a space 
of from forty to sixty feet and not lose a 
single wave into the air unless a loose end 
of the wire is lifted and pointed upward. 
The importance of this invention in modern 
warfare is obvious when one realizes that 
the terrific slaughter of the Canadians at 
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Neuve Chapelle by their own guns was due 
to the fact that the British artillery did not 
receive their orders immediately to change 
the range of their fire, due perhaps to 
broken wires. 

Not only has Colonel Squier cable, wire, 
and wireless inventions to his credit, but 
wireless telephony as well owes a great 
deal to his genius. The Royal Institution 
of Great Britain has recognized the genius 
of this American Army officer by electing 
him a member, which is an honor bestowed 
only upon a chosen few. 

After a long period of waiting, during 
which time he was busy with other duties, 
Colonel Squier finally again took up his 
work upon cable communication which he 
had started in 1899 with Dr. Crehore, but 
because of the press of his military duties 
he was not able to push it through. How- 
ever, when he was elected a fellow of the 
Physical Society of London and the in- 
vitation came to speak upon the same plat- 
form with Sir J. J. Thomson, the Solon of 
all physicists, before this Society, he felt 
that it was necessary to bring forward 
something that was eminently worth while. 
So he prepared his paper upon “An Un- 
broken Alternating Current for Cable 
Telegraphy,” which was the first definitely 
authentic news the world had of this great 
stride in cable communication. 

Colonel Squier’s little address—it covers 
only twenty-two small printed pages with 
diagrams—before this eminent scientific 
gathering marked an epoch in the field of 
electrical communication. He read _ his 
paper, was heartily congratulated, and 
went back to his work. In a very short 
time those who control the English cable 
companies came to him and requested to 
see his models—and to know if he would 
elaborate it for them. No, he had his 
hands full with his own Army work, but if 
they wished to use his model and elaborate 
on his patents they might. And so they 
went at it—and to-day, a year after the 
address before the physicists, they are pre- 
paring to put the invention into effect in 
British cables. Colonel Squier has not 
lifted a finger over his invention since he 
made his address. The cable authorities 
Were so impressed with it that they were 
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willing to risk any amount of time and 
labor in installing and perfecting it. 

I asked Colonel Squier how it happened 
that no one else had thought it out; and 
he handed me in answer a few remarks he 
made before the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on January 20, 1916, in London, 
in which he said: 


At present we find the separation and segrega- 
tion of the field of telegraphy into certain more 
or less watertight compartments under the head 
of wireless telegraphy, land-line telegraphy, 
ocean-cable telegraphy, etc., each of these pos- 
sessing a separate technique. For instance, the 
radio engineer prefers to think in wave-lengths, 
and he calls a variable inductance a “‘ variome- 
ter” and a certain tuning coil a “‘jigger,”’ etc., 
whereas, of course, there is nothing new in 
principle in these pieces of apparatus. The 
wire engineer prefers to think in terms of 
“frequency,” and plots his graphs with u as a 
principal variable. The cable engineer thinks 
in terms of “curves of arrival.” Has not the 
time arrived for the standing telegraph com- 
mittees, wireless committees, cable committees, 
etc., of our scientific societies to combine in a 
membership that can look at this whole subject 
as one subject, which in fact it appears to be? 


That is the whole case in a nutshell. 
Each different specialty of engineers, the 
wire, the wireless, and the cable, is so 
close to their particular work that they are 
unable to take a comprehensive view of the 
matter: it took an outsider to view it from a 
new angle and to find new solutions to old 
problems. 

Colonel Squier is a rather short man, 
well set up, quick and decisive in all his 
actions and speech, not by any means 
looking his fifty-one years. He is punctili- 
ous to a degree and has a strict sense of 
duty, doing it as he sees it without fear or 
favor from any one. He impresses you 
with his enthusiasms, some of which are 
the United States, the Army, his inventions, 
and benefiting humanity, and his eagerness 
and convictions on these subjects make his 
conversation extremely interesting. 

Recently he has been recalled to active 
duty to reorganize the aero service of the 
Army, after having served with distinction 
and ability for four years as military 
attaché in London. 
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GERMANY’S FRENZIED TRADE 


BY 
MAURICE MILLIOUD 


[In his preceding article (published last month), M. Maurice Millioud, of the Uni- 


versity of Lausanne, Switzerland, explained how Germany had organized herself indus- 
trially so as to produce more manufactured goods than her markets at home and abroad 
would absorb and to use more raw materials than her own territory afforded, with the 
result that, to keep ber factories working and to avoid disaster, she had to acquire raw 


materials and conquer new markets. 


This and the following article form a part of M. 


Millioud’s explanation of Germany's desire for world power, as elaborated in his book, 
“The Ruling Caste and Frenzied Trade in Germany.”—TuE EpiTors}| 


HE heart, the motive force of 
business life in Germany is 
the bank, and the functions of 
a bank in Germany are quite 
different from those in France. 

In both countries capital has tended to 
become centralized, and although the two 
countries represent roughly the same 
area, in Germany nine great banks, and 
in France five, control the money market. 


Not ten years ago both these huge* 


financial groups were doing approximately 
the same amount of business, namely, 
about $20,000,000, only French banking 
consisted mainly of discount business. 
The French banks held commercial paper 
valued at $100,000,000 more than the 
German. The German _ banks held 
$240,000,000 more than the French, but 
in the form of credits, loans, overdrafts, 
and the like. In other words, the German 
banks have used the country’s savings 
to finance industrial ventures, and high 
dividends have been the bait to, attract 
foreign capital. 

The Germans have forged two weapons 
in the interests of trade, the like of which 
have never before been seen: organization 
and credit. 

As to organization, the financier, hold- 
ing an interest in competing firms, set 
himself to reconcile their interests by 
means of working agreements. Hence 
the system of “Kartelle.” These are 
understandings between firms, varying 
as to the form they take and their time of 
duration, which to-day control the pro- 
ductive activities of every kind. 


In 1902, there were 300 such, and of 
late years their number has increased to 
more than 400. Competition continues, 
but rival firms enter into agreements 
among themselves to the end that they 
may keep the consumer in their power, 
settle among themselves what discounts 
shall be allowed him, what rebates, what 
rates of interest shall be paid, what com- 
missions given, and so forth; also, under- 
standings with a view to sharing among 
them big municipal contracts, instead of 
entering into competition for them. 

Next, they organized a method of col- 
lecting all orders through a central office, 
and from it distributing them among the 
manufacturers. Output was controlled, 
stoppage of work, competition, and fluc- 
tuation in prices were avoided. 

The consumer was at the mercy of this 
remarkable organization of manufacturer, 
trader, and financier. 

Here we have a system of very modern 
growth. The cartel is not a trust in the 
American sense, it is, indeed, more flexible 
—the various houses taking part do not 
become one. They even, to all appear- 
ance, are rivals, or continue at least to 
compete with one another in those fields 
to which the cartel does not apply. Thus 
they forestall any protests that the public 
might make. The great electrical firms of 
Siemens and Halske and the A.E.G. (Allge- 
meine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft) may ap- 
pear to be deadly rivals; that is for the ben- 
efit of the public. The fact is that the 
electrical trade, the last to arrive on the 
scene, is one of the most centralized, per- 
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haps the most completely organized of all 
the trades. And what is behind it? The 
Deutsche Bank, a yery “Empire within an 
Empire.” 

The Plesiosaurus and the Ichthyosaurus 
have so wisely united themselves in 
matrimony as to place their German 
clients at their mercy and enable them 
to undertake the conquest of the world, 
for the German electrical trade has for 
some years seemed to be obtaining a verit- 
able monopoly in Europe and _ beyond. 
Put up prices all round when one con- 
trols the market and as a consequence 
make living more expensive. Dump, crush, 
and carry on a merciless war on those 
that one does not control; that is the 
system in all its terrible simplicity. 

In 1900 the cartel among the manu- 
facturers of iron girders made a profit of 
$300,000 in Germany and lost $212,500 
on its foreign sales, which is a very sig- 
nificant fact. 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR MAKING LOANS 


The most astounding, the most in- 
genious, the most audacious and rash is 
the organization for making loans. 

One does not find big businesses in 
Germany, as one does in France, dis- 
pensing with outside financial help, and 
making their capital expenditure out of 
annual profits. 

The saying that ‘capital is savings” 
applies, says M. Yves Guyot, to the capital 
invested in French collieries. In other 
words, French concerns have grown as 
the demand for their products has in- 
creased and capital accumulated. 

In Germany manufacture, mining mar- 
kets, and trade have all grown up sud- 
denly as if the outcome of some creative 
impulse of the mind—some philosophical 
system of thought, instead of as they were 
needed to fill requirements. All that calls 
for huge loan capital with which to buy raw 
material, to build up foreign markets, to 
acquire mines and collieries, to buy up com- 
peting businesses, and to set up new fac- 
tories. The policy of Weltpolitik dates 
from twenty-five years ago, and in that 
period one must reckon the money invested 
abroad by hundreds of millions. 

The annual income from this capital is 
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estimated at nearly {$200,000,000 per 
annum, and it is admitted that it is this 
income, together with that accruing from 
her ocean freights, which makes up for 
Germany’s excess of imports over exports. 

So she has had constantly to appeal for 
funds, to cast about in all directions for 
capital, and even then it has not been 
sufficient. 

Then the great banks substituted paper 
for accumulated funds. It was high time; 
for this commercial world conquest, like 
the conquests of the Roman Empire, 
could not be checked without serious 
dangers. The larger the frontier, the 
more urgent became the need to protect 
the extended front and to give support to 
the advance posts. 

I do not claim that the big concerns 
show no large reserves in their balance 
sheets, but these reserves consist of 
“lock up” securities and are not realizable. 
All that is made is constantly being rein- 
vested in industrials, in the same way as 
the exhaust gases of the blast furnaces are 
used over again. 


THE ‘‘CONSORTIAL BUREAU” 


Owing to the fact that the banks work 
together, and to their being linked up 
with the industrial and trading companies, 
they hold the paper of the latter in com- 
mon. Their mutual understandings are 
not publicly known. The seeming rivalry 
between the Deutsche Bank and the 
Diskonto-Gesellschaft on the petroleum 
question in 1913 meant nothing. In 
each of the big banks there is: an inner 
sanctuary, the “Consortial Bureau,” into 
which only the few great chiefs to whom 
the inner secrets are known (not even all 
the directors) may enter. 

There secret financing is done, combina- 
tions of interests are developed, and 
gigantic mutual undertakings entered upon. 
Each guarantees the other’s paper, and 
all is well so long as the confidence of 
the public is not shaken, and it is essential 
that this confidence should be kept up 
by prestige: prestige of the State and of 
the Army, the prestige which comes of di- 
vidends, the prestige of activity and in- 
creasing output. 

How have the many crises which have 








followed one upon the other during the 
last fifteen years been surmounted? By 
just this solidarity and intricate com- 
mingling of interests among the banks. 
If I may so put it, their roots do not grow 
in the soil, they just adhere to it, but they 
adhere over a vast area; linked together, 
they cover the whole ground, and, when 
a landslide threatens, throw in their 
cumulative weight_to arrest it. 


HOW GERMANY RAISES WAR LOANS 


Take an example of this circulation of 
paper. In order to raise a war loan, the 
Empire set up a lending bank (Darlehns- 
kasse) which, in exchange for securities 
of industrial and other companies, made 
advances in the form of bonds to 60 per 
cent. of their value. The loan could be 
subscribed for with these bonds. That 
was all very well as an extreme measure 
within the State itself, but how about 
foreign payments? Economists tell us that 
bad money drives out good. 

The Reichsbank itself, head of the 
whole banking system which it governs 
by discounting the paper of all the other 
banks, includes, as part of the gold re- 
serve, Treasury bonds, and since August 
7, 1914, the bonds of the above-mentioned 
Government,lending bank (Darlehnskasse). 

Thus its cover in gold and silver is 
watered by a varying quantity of paper 
amounting, on December 31, 1914, to about 
$218,750,000, and on January 14, 1915, 
to $103,500,000, which is the security for 
notes in circulation. Let us examine 
more closely, and we shall see more. 

The great banks have drained Germany 
of her savings, have ruined or absorbed 
the small provincial banker. 

They have also accumulated as much 
foreign capital as possible—that is natural. 

They have made issues of securities 
which exceed greatly the money awaiting 
investment—that is foolhardy. 

What becomes of the state securities 
or the stock held in industrial companies 
which have not been taken up? Can 
they be juggled with among the “Con- 
sortial Bureaus” in such a way that if 
one is overstocked with industrial stock 
it can exchange its surplus for state securi- 
ties, and vice versa? We have not been 
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told, we are not told now, and we shall not 
be told. Nevertheless, what does become of 
this paper pending the time when it can 
be liquidated? 

Consider the figures: the capital in- 
vested in trading and manufacturing 
companies annually amounted, from 1885 
to 1889, to an average of $354,000,000; 
from 1890 to 1895 of $376,000,000; from 
1896 to 1900 of $476,800,000; or more than 
$6,000,000,000 in sixteen years, not to 
speak of the repeated loans offered for 
subscription by the various states! 

These issues are mainly taken up by 
the public, which is attracted by the 
promise of big dividends, and go to in- 
crease the scope and productive power 
of the issuing companies; in other words, 
the money is lent on credit to the traders 
and manufacturers. 

Well, is that the real state of the case? 
In part it is, and in part not. Just as 
more securities are issued than are rep- 
resented by the money subscribed, so 
the banks give more credit than they 
receive securities for; and this is a system- 
atic practice. In all countries it happens 
at times that more credit is given than is 
covered by securities deposited, but it is 
the exception. 


THE SYSTEM OF CREDITS 


These unsecured loans are, in German 
banks, distributed over several ledgers. 
A bank opens an account of, say, $2,500 
with a customer, but the customer is 
permitted to draw up to say, $5,000. 
Look at the accounts rendered by any of 
the branches of some great bank to the 
head office, and you will see the heading: 
Blanco und gedeckter Kredit, ‘‘over-dralt 
and current account.” These two forms 
of credit are, for good reasons, treated as 
consolidated into one. 

Then you will find “ Trassierungskredit”’ 
and “Saisonskredit.” What does. that 
mean? It means that a borrower comes 
to the bank. The bank does not give 
him cash, but, instead, allows him to draw 
a bill which is to be met on maturity, 
which the bank accepts. The borrower 


then gets this bill discounted by another 
bank, which will present it for payment 
to the first bank. The second bank makes 
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payment to the borrower in the shape of 
a credit balance on which he can draw by 
check. That is “ Trassierungskredit,” or a 
credit that is given without deposit of 
cash or security. 

“Saisonskredit”’ is of much the same 
kind. It is a loan account granted to 
merchants for the purchase of such stock 
as is salable only at certain definite times 
of the year, such as articles of fashion, 
furs, ladies’ hats, and clothes. 

To understand how these loans are 
manipulated it is necessary to be ac- 
quainted, not only with the balance 
sheet and debit and credit account of a 
bank, but with its ledgers, showing the 
balance to credit of each borrower, and 
the private agreements under which each 
is doing business with the bank. But 
I can give one illuminating example. 
The official return of all loans made by a 
single country branch of one of the largest 
banks in Germany amounted over a period 
of one year to about $2,076,000, of which 
about $1,673,000 was secured, and about 
$403,000 unsecured, or, in other words, 
there was no security to show for 20 per 
cent. of the loans made. 

Indeed, it is not even paper which is in 
circulation, not even shares in  over- 
capitalized undertakings. It is nothing, 
in fact, other than a vast number of 
debts that are in circulation—an amazing 
spectacle: wholesale indebtedness, vastly 
inflated, and converted into currency. 

And again the magic wand that makes 
this state of affairs possible is prestige! 

The Reichsbank, which issues the Gov- 
ernment loans, discounts the paper of the 
other banks, and by fixing the discount 
rates is in a position to encourage or to 
check operations. 

It controls the money market, for the 
banks, despite the competition existing 
among them, form by their combinations, 
one with another, by the inextricable 
intricacy of their system of loans, a giant 
organism which feeds upon its very self. 

And thus Germany got rich. Ina period 
of two years, in Prussia, the taxes im- 
posed on incomes above $750 rose from 
about $1,693,750,000 to approximately 
$1,960,250,000. 

So people get rich on issues of capital 
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in industrials which exceed the amount 
which the country can absorb, Govern- 
ment loans without end which the market 
can with difficulty take up, capital locked 
up in development works, in plant which 
must constantly be renewed, and on loans 
without security! Well, some people get 
rich. Which are they? And what do 
the rest think of it allP On what foun- 
dation is such a system built? Who pays 
in the end? Somebody must pay. 

Is it, by chance, to use a simile, that 
the only way to caulk one leak was to 
spring another? On what did, I do not 
say the success, but the perpetuation, 
of this system depend? Was it essential 
to look beyond the borders for a nation 
which could be taxed and made to suffer 
in the interests of Germany, because the 
country could do no more? Was time 
short? And had Weltpolitik, the policy 
of universal economic conquest, after 
having intoxicated the Emperor, his min- 
isters, and his people, brought them to 
where war was the lesser of two evils? 


THE OBSTACLES IN GERMANY’S PATH 


Let us consider together the facts which 
I have stated. It is not easy to sum 
up the state of affairs of a great nation, 
but one may consider the problem within 
certain circumscribed limits, and | propose 
to confine myself to seeking the answers 
to three questions: 

(1.) What are the main character- 
istics of the economic organization which 
Germany has adopted? 

(2.) What was it which led her to 
adopt the policy which she has adopted? 

(3.) Has she been able to comply with 
the conditions which have, by its adoption, 
become necessary? 

Every one is agreed as to the first. 
The economic organization of Germany is 
a policy of conquest. By reason of this 
policy her trade and manufacture are 
closely dependent on each other, and both 
are dependent on the banks. Of late 
years there has been a new and well- 
marked tendency toward industrial com- 
bination. In the first place, the trade 
associations and combinations of various 
kinds make it their endeavor to control 
all the output and by-products of a trade, 
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such, for instance, as finished iron. In 
the second place, and in greater degree, 
they endeavor to be independent of those 
who supply the raw material, and of the 
middlemen whose business it is to sell the 
finished articles. Thus, for instance, the 
steel manufacturers buy up collieries, 
colliery proprietors strive to get foundries 
and ironworks established alongside their 
pits. It is a battle of mastodons, but a 
battle with the result that industrial 
combination goes on without mercy. 
Further, the manufacturers have become 
so powerful that they can dictate their 
own terms to the merchants; in other words 
they also control trade, thanks to their 
control of the sale of their manufactures. 
They have central offices which fix the 
price at which the brokers shall sell iron, 
the amount they may put on the market, 
and the markets in which they may trade. 
The brokers are bound to show them 
their account books if required to do so. 


CONTROLLING ALL TRADE 


A merchant in Lausanne may not sell 
a ton of iron to a purchaser in Evian, 
Evian not being in his district; he may 
sell only such quantity as is allotted to 
him under penalty of having any excess 
amount awarded to his competitor, and 
he may sell only at a price fixed for him. 
Should he decline to be bound hand and 
foot to the Centralverbund of Diisseldorf, 
his fate is sealed; no more goods will be 
delivered to him, and he must face ruin. 
Further, he has to take delivery at what- 
ever time it suits, not him, but his masters. 

At the same time that he aims at seizing 
all raw materials and controlling trade, 
the manufacturer rounds on the banks on 
whose help he has so long depended, and 
which he still cannot do without, by set- 
ting up his own financial houses, who 
issue his stock, and, by buying up bonds 
and shares, acquires interests in other 
industries. 

The organizing of output became in 
due course international, and thenceforth 
it was not only the retailer who was 
tied hand and foot, but the consumer also. 

So we see the system spreading over the 
whole world, and it has for its policy con- 
quest. No longer is it a case of live and 
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let live. Competition must be strangled 
or got rid of by agreement. What | 
have indicated is sufficient to show that; 
it would be still clearer had I space to 
go into the question in greater detail. 

No sooner is a district or trade won than 
economic slavery is organized, and the 
consumer and retailer can do no other 
than submit to it. 

In the case of iron, the Centralverbund 
of Diisseldorf controls the sale by mer- 
chants in Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and France, but no one 
may penetrate into the secrets of its 
ledgers, and its profits can only be ap- 
proximately estimated at 13 per cent. 
or 14 per cent. 


THE GERMAN TRADE OCTOPUS 


That is what is called economic organi- 
zation, and it is the task to which Germany 
has, for the last twenty years, directed all 
her national and individual efforts. What 
resistance can be offered? The consumer 
is helpless. In the first place public 
opinion has not been awakened, for the 
wheels of the great machine are hidden; 
the public is only aware of local trading 
companies with, for the most part, every 
appearance of being native to the country. 
The eyes and the tentacles of the octopus 
are at Bremen, at Diisseldorf, and at 
Berlin; the tentacles, armed with innum- 
erable suckers, reach out to Asia Minor, 
by way of Constantinople and Saloniki; 
to Petrograd, Paris, and Barcelona; they 
threaten London, through Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, stretch across Switzerland into 
Italy; extend over the Atlantic and South 
America, embrace Chile, spread out over 
Brazil, the Argentine, and Mexico, and in 
another direction to the Indian Ocean 
and the China seas, and fix themselves 
firmly on the Far Eastern strands. 

A methodical, universal warfare which 
Germany was nevertheless unable to 
conduct to her complete satisfaction. 

If, in economic warfare, as in real war- 
fare, one can cast one’s bounden duties 
and all scruples to the winds, there yet 
exist natural obstacles which cannot be 
eluded. The nature of these obstacles 
depends, in great part, on the tactics 
adopted, and that is why I have described 
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the means employed by Germany to mas- 
ter the trade of the world. 

A general who advances too far from his 
base must enter an action before he has 
used up all his munitions and provisions. 
If he attacks he will endeavor to hustle his 
adversary and give him no time to call 
up reinforcements. It is the same thing 
if one sets out to conquer the world in 
the manner I have described. Certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. 


ESSENTIALS OF TRADE DOMINANCE 


The most important condition which 
one must take into account is that of two 
phases of time—continuity and continu- 
ance. The first implies the need, not only 
of continuous, but constantly increasing, 
output. The second the need to dominate 
the chief markets of Europe, and even be- 
yond Europe: to control distribution and 
prices, and to reach that position within a 
given time. 

Let us consider each in turn. 

Why must the rate of production be 
constantly increased? Because from the 
start it has been calculated on a basis 
far in excess of the market’s power of 
absorption—a reversal of the sound prin- 
ciples in which we were instructed in our 
youth. All the aspects of the vast or- 
ganization which | have described prove 
this: the producer binding down the con- 
sumer, controlling trade, and finally dom- 
inating finance; production becoming the 
aim and object and the chief duty of a 
powerful nation; production, not regu- 
lated to meet the known requirements of 
the market, but a constant striving after 
new markets, creation of new markets, 
and seizure by cunning or by force of 
existing markets, in order to find outlets 
for floods of over-production. A huge 
amount of capital, borrowed capital, is 
locked up in construction work, in fac- 
tories, in warehouses, in docks, and in 
machinery. That capital may well be 
termed “‘stationary.” The floating capital, 
which is constantly being turned over, 
takes the form of raw material and the 
work of converting it into its finished form. 
_ Once speed of production slackens the 
interest on “stationary” capital is threat- 
ened, for such capital has no value other 
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than that which it produces. Of what 
value is a factory which cannot turn out 
work? Conversely, if manufactured goods 
accumulate in the warehouses, floating 
capital is threatened. Storage charges 
mount up, whilst the cost of the raw 
material and of wages remains the same. 

Stock, as it accumulates, must be sold 
off—and therefore competition must be 
strangled—and to that end it must be 
sold cheap and in quantity. The mar- 
kets must be swamped with it, so that 
the adversary may have nowhere to turn; 
and to effect that, production must be 
still further increased. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, a prince of aniline 
dye makers, remarked a short while ago 
to an Italian manufacturer: “I would 
sell at a loss for ten years rather than lose 
the Italian market, and if need be I would 
throw in all that I have made in the past.” 
Excellent, no doubt, if things were not in 
fact working in a vicious circle. 

Moreover, one can no longer choose 
whether to slow down or increase the 
speed of production when a whole great 
nation has been made to undergo a verit- 
able social upheaval, and, in one generation, 
has reduced its agricultural population by 
one-half, while throwing ten millions of its 
people into manufacture and trade. 

This crowd of industrial workers must 
not be left in the lurch, and at all costs 
work must be found for it, and money to 
pay its wages. 

Lastly, and this is the motive most 
often pleaded, though it is clear that it is 
not by any means the only one, by export 
of goods and by overseas trade alone can 
the Germans keep the rate of exchange 
level and pay for the goods they import 
in excess of those they export. 

It is essential to their manufactures 
that they should import raw material, 
and it is more essential to import food- 
stuffs, since they are able to produce food 
for only 80 per cent. or 85 per cent. of 
their people, and 15 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. must be obtained from abroad. 

So much for continuity. Now let us 
consider the question of continuance. 

Can production be indefinitely in- 
creased? Yes, so long as new and lucra- 
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tive markets can be found. No, if the 
finding of new markets means continual 
and continued sacrifice. The sacrifices 
may be such as to make it essential to 
succeed without delay. 

- Take such a case as this: Vast expansion 
of trade over the whole world, but with it 
a rise in prices on the home market. 
Would not a time come when it would be 
impossible to maintain the difference in 
prices between the home and the foreign 
market? How could the difficulty be 
got over without destroying the export 
trade? Only by seeking markets in which 
there would be little competition, or mak- 
ing an end of competition, crushing one’s 
rivals, and becoming masters, and there- 
fore in a position to raise prices to a 
figure which should not only be profitable, 
but highly remunerative. 


THE GERMAN DILEMMA 


Germany had got so far in the direction 
of economic conquest that she could neither 
draw back nor even go slow. It is not 
enough to say, as people often said before 
the war and many times since, that her 
economic crises were due to growth. If 
so, her case would only be that of Eng- 
land and the United States, the other 
great industrial nations. Hers is quite 
different. She has laid herself out to 
dominate the world’s trade, to corner raw 
material, to regulate output and prices. 

Well, her economic policy has failed. 

The main fact, the essential fact, whose 
meaning must be clearly grasped, is this: 
the conditions under which she started 
upon her trade campaign do not permit of 
a prolonged struggle. Facts prove it. 
Only by raising prices at home have the 
mine owners, iron, electrical, and other 
manufacturers been able to keep their 
prices down on foreign markets, and al- 
though this does not altogether apply to 
certain of the chemical trades, notably the 
color trade, which they have held firmly 
for a long time, yet they have to watch 
unceasingly lest foreign manufacture should 
threaten their preéminence, or even shake 
itself free of their control. 

Those who stand up for the Cartel 
system claim that the object is to level 
prices in the interests of buyers every- 
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where, and to prevent fluctuations; but it 
is in fact a general leveling of prices 
which leads to increased cost of living. 
This has been much contested in Ger- 
many. Yet if to import duties one adds 
abolition of all competition it is clear that 
living must become dearer. 

However, we may dispense with de- 
ductive reasoning; we need only compare 
the rise which has taken place in wages 
with the cost of foodstuffs. 

It is among colliers that wages have 
risen most steadily since 1890, and Mr. 
V. Tyszka has based a calculation upon a 
colony of colliers in the Dortmund district. 
He finds that the average for the German 
Empire was about $206 per annum per 
head in that year, in 1900 it had risen to 
about $250 and in 1913 to about $376. 

In comparing the curve representing 
wages with that representing prices we 
find that, taking for comparison the wages 
paid in 1900 and the cost of living in the 
same year, and indicating each by 100, 
the following have been the figures: 


YEAR WAGES PAID’ COST OF LIVING 
1900 100 100 
1905 93.8 106.7 
1910 104.1 121.2 
IQII 107.6 127.0 
1912 116.7 135.2 


Certainly wages, except in 1905, have 
risen steadily, but the cost of living has 
risen in far greater proportion. The com- 
parison is more striking still if to cost of 
living one adds rent. 

For the last twenty years there has 
been the same general movement in 
prices throughout Europe—a general rise 
up to the year 1890, then a fall until the 
lowest point was reached in 1806, after 
which a rise, at first irregular, and then 
rapid, until the present day. 

But the rise has been much less in 
France and in England than in Germany. 

Take 100 as the average price of the 
principal articles of merchandise over the 
period 1890-1899, and we find: 


1890-1899 1900-1909 IQIO0 IgII 
In Germany 100 118 128 139 
In England 100 III 118 122 


If we distinguish between foodstuffs 
and raw materials for manufacture, and 
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apply the figure 100 as representing the 
average price of the former for the years 
1899-1900, we find: 


1900-1909 I9IO IgII 
Germany . ‘ 108 125 142 
England . . . . .  I01 108 114 


Can any doubt remain that this is not a 
direct result of industrial combination, 
coupled with tariffs on imports? 

On whom falls the weight of this in- 
creased cost of living? 

First upon the working class and on 
manufacturers who have to buy raw 
materials, but above all on the trading 
classes and small farmers. 

Germany could defy the masses, whether 
town or country, with the army behind 
her; and, moreover, no rising, no disturb- 
ance even threatened, yet the Opposition 
won seven and a half million votes at the 
1912 election, as against four and a half 
million given on behalf of the parties 
which support the Government. 

The Socialists won 110 seats in the 
Reichstag, taking the Opposition parties 
as a whole 202 seats, which gave them a 
majority as a result; although no internal 
trouble was feared a time of serious dif- 
ficulty was expected to follow consequent 
upon the expiration in 1917 of the treaties 
of commerce. 

Was there more cause for satisfaction 
abroad, for in that direction the nation was 
making its great effort? 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF STOPPING 


Her whole industrial, commercial, and 
financial organization, which is so vitally 
interdependent, was directed to the cap- 
ture of the foreign market, and that could 
not be abandoned without the certainty of 
an appalling crisis. 

A superficial consideration of the figures 
might well lead us to think that she had 
succeeded in her ambition. Her turnover 
has actually increased by six times in forty 
years. Her share in the world’s trade in 
1870 was approximately $750,000,000, in 
1890 approximately $2,000,000,000, and in 
1910 approximately $4,500,000,000, or in 
terms of percentage 7 per cent., then 10 
per cent., then 12 per cent. 

From 1897 to 1911 the numbers of her 
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mercantile marine, an essential element in 
international trade, rose from 8 per cent. 
to 11 per cent. of the non-subsidized fleets 
of the world, and such fleets represent 
70 per cent. of the world’s trading ships. 

From 1870 to 1911 German exports 
rose from approximately $325,000,000 to 
approximately $2,025,000,000, and these 
exports are mainly placed in Europe. 

Germany has largely conquered the 
European market. 

In 1900, her exports to the rest of 
Europe already exceeded those of Eng- 
land, the proportion being approximately 
$925,000,000 against $775,000,000. Ger- 
many’s exports to the rest of Europe had 
risen from approximately $925,000,000 to 
$1,525,000,000 and England’s from approx- 
imately $775,000,000 to $1,125,000,000. 

She approaches England’s output of 
coal, producing 20 per cent. to England’s 
26 per cent. of the world’s supply; she 
surpasses England in that of iron, her 
share being 20 per cent. and England’s 
18 per cent. 


WHY GERMANY WAS ALARMED 


Why should there be so much anxiety 
among the great manufacturers and mine 
owners, why has such nervousness and 
almost feverish restlessness possessed Ger- 
many during the last few years? 

It is that if we look again we shall see 
things which will negative our first im- 
pressions. 

One may fall behind a little and yet 
be going forward, go forward less far, 
and yet go forward; and that is Germany’s 
condition since 1905. Whvyr Well, it is 
partly due to the very operation of trade 
conquest by Germany, and partly to the 
revival of national feeling which has in 
all countries characterized the opening 
years of the twentieth century. 

In the first place, Germany’s protective 
policy brought about a reaction among 
her neighbors. Russia, in the period 
1882 to 1890, raised her duties, Austria 
and France did the same, and in 1890, the 
United States established the famous 
McKinley tariffs; then followed the British 
Colonies, and Germany suffered heavily 
in her tariff war with Russia in 1893 and 
1894, and no sooner was she recovered 
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from this than Canada, in 1895, estab- 
lished preferential rates with England. So 
Germany entered on a foolhardy system of 
reprisals, and Canada countered by putting 
a tax on German goods. 

Count Caprivi was obliged to drop 
Bismarck’s policy and to engineer (1892- 
1894) a series of treaties on the basis of 
low tariffs with Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 

But the pendulum had swung to: its 
highest, and even from 1892 to 1903, the 
years of her most dazzling prosperity, 
Germany began to experience, now here, 
now there, and all the time increasingly, 
the challenge of those nations which had 
hitherto welcomed and admired her. 


THE TARIFF WARS 


In 1900, a new Chancellor took the 
reins, and Count Bilow’s 1902-1906 tariffs 
were the outcome of a specific alliance 
between the agrarian class and the pro- 
tectionist manufacturers; and from that 
moment tariff war had come to stay, not 
only as an item among treaty clauses, 
but as a fact borne out by the harshness 
with which it was enforced. 

In addition to the tariff war one result 


‘of German economic policy has been to 


favor reéxportation and even the develop- 
ment of certain manufactures in the 
conquered territory. 

A retired Rotterdam merchant spent 
a fortune in buying German steel plate, 
built ships with it, and sold them back at a 
big profit to the Germans themselves—so 
expensive are steel plates to buy in Ger- 
many compared with their price abroad, 
notwithstanding freight charges and cus- 
toms. That is what ‘dumping’ leads to. 

Germany’s peaceful penetration and 
foreign investments of capital have been 
very useful to her. By these means she 
established her manufacturing businesses 
in Russia, though Russia has shown signs 
of throwing off the yoke. 

She often claims that Italy’s splendid 
industrial revival is solely due to her, 
though such a claim is, to say the least, a 
very exaggerated one; and her seizure, 
or partially successful effort at seizure, 
of the trade of the peninsula can have in 
no way contributed, in the sense that 


Germany claims, to the reawakening of 
the Italian patriotic spirit called Na- 
tionalism. The truth is that Italy opened 
her arms to Germany—economically— 
after her quarrel with France, following 
upon the French military occupation of 
Tunis, in northern Africa. 

France was perhaps the last to take 
alarm, if, indeed, she actually did so. She 
did not fail to take note of Germany’s 
economic growth, but it did not appear to 
her to be a danger. She rather saw in it 
a guarantee of safety and peace. 

The fact is that France had too few 
commercial dealings with her great neigh- 
bor to be much concerned with Germany’s 
sudden commercial expansion. 

She did not put herself on her guard 
until the dramatic Tangier incident, when 
she realized the menace to her peace and 
the military preparations behind it. 


CHECKED ON ALL SIDES 


There the Germans saw _ themselves 
thwarted, theiradventureseriously checked, 
as much as a result of their own conduct 
as of the change of feeling which they had 
provoked. 

Added to this were other elements 
which combined to make them more 
sensitive and threatened their whole 
endeavor. The more vital of these ele- 
ments was the prodigious economic de- 
velopment and competition of the United 
States; yet that danger was one of the 
future: the immediate danger was Eng- 
land’s competition, because England com- 
peted with her in the European markets. 

But how could England be dangerous 
to Germany’s ambition since the latter 
had already got the better of her? Some 
Englishmen claimed that it was a delusion, 
but the majority believed it, and then it 
was that they began to put forward all 
their energies and to give evidence of all 
the resourcefulness of a race which has 
never been so great as in times of adversity. 

They set themselves to study the ap- 
plications of science, they brought their 
plant and machinery up to date, they ex- 
panded and developed their systems of 
commercial intelligence. 

Of rivalry between her and Germany 
the world knows little except as regards 

















GERMANY’S FRENZIED TRADE 


competition in naval construction, but it 
does know, and it is clear enough to-day, 
that Germany is the under dog. 

The same position has been hers, in 
the matter of trade rivalry, also, if all the 
conditions are considered. Actually Ger- 
many has given way in no foreign market, 
but relatively her progress has been slower 
than that of England. 

The export trade for both countries 
for the periods 1890-1903 and 1904-1908 
in terms of millions of dollars was: 


1890-1903 1904-1908 INCREASE 
Germany 1,125 1,500 375 
England . 1,410 1,805 395 


Now 25 per cent. of England’s trade 
during the above-mentioned periods con- 
sists of goods in regard to which the fact 
of reéxportation is not taken into account, 
and to this must be added shipbuilding 
and mercantile freights. A large amount 
of the German export trade is carried by 
English ships, and in this respect, which 
is one of the most important, England has 
won back her advantage in a very marked 
manner. : 

It is useful to calculate the increase in 
exports per head of population in order to 
judge of the effect produced upon the 
general conditions of living. From 1903 
to 1910 the English export trade rose 
from $26.90 to $36.74 per head of popula- 
tion, while during the same period it rose 
in Germany from $13.35 to only $18.30. 

Thus we see that Germany’s victorious 
progress became distinctly slower as soon as 
her command of European markets began 
to give cause for anxiety abroad, and 
brought about the revival of the keen com- 
petition of which I have spoken above. 

That, indeed, explains the press cam- 
paign in Germany, the violent and end- 
less accusations and abuse leveled at 
England. Germany thought to under- 
mine the foundations of British power; 
she found Britain still as unshakable as of 
old; but, thenceforth warned, suspicious, 
and on her guard. 

A more serious difficulty threatened. 

The Imperial dream, the dream of the 
German Empire since 1899, had been to 
be in a position to compensate for any 
slackening or stoppage of its activities on 
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the European market, and more especially 
on markets outside Europe, should such 
occur, by the acquisition of vast outlets 
in an immense country, once wealthy, 
rich in natural products, with promise of a 
glorious future—probably for time with- 
out end—by laying hands on nearer Asia, 
from Konieh to Bagdad, from Bagdad to 
Busra and the Persian Gulf. 

On that side at least they would not run 
up against a brick wall. 

They had only to obtain a preponderat- 
ing influence over the Balkan nations, and 
that should be Austria’s task; Germany 
herself would see to getting what she 
wanted, amounting, indeed, to complete 
submission from the Sultan of Turkey. 
She would sit by the bedside of the sick 
man of Europe and lie in wait to secure 
his heritage, then by way of Albania 
and Saloniki she would reach the AAgean 
Sea and open up Mesopotamia by means 
of railroads which Germany would con- 


trol and the Turks should pay for. What 
a grandiose perspective! 
In that direction, in 1903, success 


seemed within her grasp. A German 
company set to work to lay the Haidar- 
Pasha to Konieh and Angora railroad: 
a final concession for the Bagdad railway 
was granted on March 5, 1903, to Herr 
Gwinner, of the Deutsche Bank, and to 
the German Anatolian Railway Company. 
But Germany could not find the money, 
and it was necessary to suggest to France 
and England the floating of a syndicate. 
France would have agreed, but England 
and Russia put a stop to it. 

The German company found itself in- 
capable of starting work. 

At the same time England strength- 
ened her hold on the Persian Gulf at the 
place Germany had decided upon as the 
railroad terminus. 

Next, in 1907, England and Russia 
agreed between themselves as to the zones 
of influence which each should have in 
Persia, and undertook to build a trans- 
Persian railroad running parallel with the 
Bagdad-Busra line, linking up with Cen- 
tral Europe by way‘of Batum, and with 
India by way of Tabriz. 

Germany realized that she must hurry 
things forward at all costs, when sud- 
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denly the Balkan League was formed 
against Turkey. Saloniki fell into the 
hands of Greece; Serbia was seeking a 
way to the Adriatic and was also blocking 
the road. Serbia yielded to threats, but 
the Treaty of Bukharest left her larger 
than before, firmly resting, as it seemed, 
on Greece on the one hand and Rumania 
on the other. 

What would happen if she had time to 
pull herself together and to establish herself 
firmly? 

Already, in 1913, things were going 
badly. In view of the fact that the time 
for renewal of the commercial treaties 
would fall due in 1917, Russia openly 
announced her intention of revoking the 
advantageous terms accorded to Ger- 
many by Count Witte after the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Germany would no longer be able to 
send corn into Russia duty-free, and with 
the assistance of her famous bonuses on 
exports undersell the Russian corn-growers 
on their own markets; and, moreover, it 
was universally agreed that this clause in 
the treaty had been one of the chief 
elements in the agricultural prosperity of 
the eastern districts of Germany. 

Not only was a set-back to agriculture 
threatened, but it might even be ruined 
if the Russian Government put into force 
its decision to forbid the emigration of 
250,000 Polish laborers who went across 
the border each year to cultivate the 
German soil and returned to their Russian 
homes for the winter. Thanks to these 
very laborers, Germany was able to flood 
the Russian market with farm produce 
cultivated by Russians in Germany. To 
keep them away was to pass sentence of 
death on German agriculture. 

The land would have to lie fallow. 
There would be no farm produce, no home- 
grown supplies. Germany would have to 
rely entirely on imports from abroad, 
without having, as England has, com- 
mand of the sea. 

Prophets of ill-omen became more 
numerous. They pictured with conster- 


nation the exhaustion of iron ore in the 
mines of Germany and _ Luxemburg. 
They explained that in 1940 the mineral 
resources of Luxemburg would be ex- 
hausted; that by 1950 Germany would 
produce no more iron ore, whereas the 
Briey district, opened up soon after 1880, 
would ensure a brilliant future for the 
French ironmasters. 

If the French were to put permanent 
difficulties in the way of the exchange of 
their iron for Germany’s coal, what 
would become of business in the Rhine 
provinces, in Westphalia and Silesia? 

Millions of hands would be thrown on 
the streets; there would follow a com- 
mercial catastrophe without parallel. 

That is the fearful nightmare with 
which this powerful country was begin- 
ning to be haunted in the midst of her 
prosperity and whilst at the very zenith 
of her power. 

Is it necessary to draw conclusions? 


GERMANY’S PREDICAMENT 


Threatened by no one, Germany felt 
herself menaced on all sides. She claimed 
to be fighting for very existence, and she 
spoke truth. Her manufacturers, finan- 
ciers, and statesmen had dragged her so 
deeply and by such methods into a war 
of economic conquest that she could not 
withdraw. The methods employed were 
now working against her. . 

Without having entirely miscarried, 
victory was clearly beyond her grasp. 
Must she await the inevitable crash, the 
stoppage of trade,. the downfall of her 
credit, the misery which must overwhelm 
her people, and the fury which would 
perhaps possess them in consequence? 

Would not such a state of things make 
war inevitable sooner or later, and was it 
not better to make war whilst there was 
the most likelihood of its ending rapidly 
and victoriously in her favor? 

And then, the war won, would not 
justice be on the side of the victor, as 
Maximilian Harden has said? 

What followed is common knowledge. 
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A DEVICE THAT MEASURES THE WEAR AND TEAR IN A ROAD 
A pencil records on a paper-covered drum the rise and fall of the road’s surface 


MEASURING THE SURFACE OF ROADS 


PROFESSOR of the Georgia School of Technol- 

ogy has devised a machine to be used in con- 
struction contracs so that the builder may produce a 
pavement of a ¢ finite, measurable degree of smooth- 
ness; for comparing the wear on a road due to differ- 
ent kinds and quantities of traffic; and for comparing 
the life of different types of pavement. 

The illustration above shows the machine in use. 
It is drawn over the road to be tested and it gives an 
automatic record of the condition of the surface. 
The recording mechanism is a toothed wheel held in 
contact with the pavement by a spring. This wheel 
rises and falls as it passes over the irregularities in the 
surface, and it transmits this rise and fall to a hori- 
zontal arm which « ‘ies a pencil for marking the rise 
and fall on a drum on which there is a continuous roll 
of paper. The machine is sufficiently light as to be 
drawn gver the road by the man making the tests. 


COMBINATION STREET SPRINKLER AND 
FLUSHER 


A STREET sprinkler in the form of a trolley car 

could hardly be called a new invention, inas- 
much as streets have been sprinkled in this way for 
the last twenty years. But for a thorough cleansing, 
merely sprinkling a street falls somewhat short of the 
purpose. An improvement on the trolley-car sprink- 
ler has recently been devised in the form of a com- 
bination sprinkler and flusher, which thoroughly 
cleanses a street 80 feet wide between curbs. Init a 
nozzle is attached to the sprinkling arm in such a 
Manner as to pick up the dirt at the main nozzle on 
the car proper and flush it to the curb. 


AN ANTI-FREEZING DEVICE FOR WATER- 
COOLED AUTOMOBILES 


O LONGER need the ovvner of a water-cooled 

automobile hesitate to leave his car standing at 

the curb in below-zero weather if his car is fitted with 

a recently invented heater to keep automobile radia- 
tors from freezing in cold weather. 

The principal characteristic of the heater is a small 
electric coil that is covered with a porcelain cap which 
projects into the pipe through which the water in the 
radiator moves. This coil is connected by wires to 
the batteries in the car and is controlled by a switch 
or button on the dash. The heating of the water 
around the porcelain cap insures a constant circula- 
tion of the water in the radiator, which makes freezing 
practically impossible. The practicability of the 
device has been proven by tests made last winter in 
temperatures several degrees below zero. 

The heater is small and compact, uses very little 
current, and can be attached to any automobile in a 
few minutes. 


SELF-CLEANING TRAVELING WATER 
SCREENS 


THE necessity for clean circulating and boiler 

water in power plants has become so much of an 
accepted fact to-day that it is not necessary to make 
explanation of it in order to introduce the subject of 
screens for screening this water. 

Every engineer is familiar with the fact that no mat- 
ter how many sliding screens are placed in an intake 
one after the other, when each screenis raised acertain 
amount of sediment drops down and passes under it 
and on to the next one. This process repeats itself 
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until the last screen is raised and then the droppings 
enter the intake to the power plant and are carried 











FOR THE WATER-COOLED AUTOMOBILE 
_ A device which prevents the water in the radiator of the automobile from freezing in 
pa means of a porcelain-covered electric coil that is connected by wires to the batter- 
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A COMBINATION STREET SPRINKLER AND FLUSHER 
A nozzle is attached to the sprinkling arm so as to flush the dirt to the curb of the street 


into the pumps and condenser tubes, where they 
hasten. the necessity for cleaning those auxiliaries. 


It was with a view of im- 
proving the conditions out- 
lined above that a few 
years ago a machinery com- 
pany in Milwaukee, Wis., 
at the request of a firm of 
consulting engineers in 
Chicago, built three ma- 
chines. These were in- 
stalled at the plant of an 
electric power company in 
Chicago. 

The machines consist 
essentially of wire screening 
baskets mounted on two 
strands of steel chain belt. 
These chain belts and 
screens form a continuous 
screening apron which pass 
over sprockets at the top 
and bottom of the device, 
which are mounted on a 
structural steel supporting 
frame. There are lips on 
the baskets, and as. this 
screening apron moves 
through the water slowly 
and in an upward direction 
it carries with it particles 
screened from the water, 
and after turning over the 
head sprockets, deposits 
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SELF-CLEANING TRAVELING WATER SCREENS 
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They consist essentially of wire screening baskets mounted on two strands of chain belt 


them in a trough from which they are flushed into the _ in light work can be drawn with a single rope; but 


river on the downstream side. 


screen baskets after they 
pass over the head sprock- 
ets is effected by having a 
spray pipe running back of 
the screen baskets, which 
enables a continuous spray 
of water to pass through 
the screens from the back 
side to the front side, thus 
carrying away the particles 
which would naturally ad- 
here to the screen. 


IMPROVED DRAINING 
PLOW 


HIS implement has 
been designed for the 
heaviest class of work, and 
its makers say it will mole 
to a depth of 3 feet 6 inches. 
It is constructed entirely of 
wrought iron and steel, and 
has a platform at the back 
for the steersman. It has 
a special winch for raising 
and lowering the beam, 
Which is constructed of steel 
angle irons with a large 
bearing surface underneath. 
The implement has an extra 


The cleaning of the it is fitted with a large pulley for working with the 
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AN IMPROVED DRAINING PLOW 
The bullet-like appendage, or core. between the rear wheels is sunk in the ground and 








# hauled forward by a plowing engine. making a drain which the water reaches via a slit in the 
Strong colter and core, and g he bi ’ : 


round made by the blade-like attachment, or colter 
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rope doubled in very deep or hard ground. The 
operation is a very simple one. A sharp colter 
is fixed on a raising and lowering beam; the colter 
carries on its bottom end a hard steel mole or core 
resembling an artillery projectile. This core is 
lowered into the ground by the adjustable beam, and 
is hauled from one end of the field to the other by a 
plowing engine. In its course it opens out a way 
for itself, displacing the soil or clay all round, which is 
forced outward and compressed so that it forms a 
hard, solid, circular hole. 
The colter in its forward 
passage makes a sort of 
slit or opening, which soon 
closes on the surface, but 
permits the moisture to 
sink down into the drain, 
whence it runs to the 
master drain which car- 
ries it away. 


SCRAPER - SHOVEL 
FOR VESSEL HOLDS 


N THE mechanical un- 

loading of ore and coal 
boats there is always a 
certain amount of mater- 
ial that lies between the 
hatches and cannot be 
reached without difficulty 
by the unloading grabs. 


FOR USE IN VESSEL HOLDS 


A power-driven shovel that moves material which cannot be reached by the unloading grabs in the unloading of a 
vessel, thus eliminating the necessity of shoveling by hand 





material to a position under the hatch opening, 
thereby doing away with hand shovelers. 

The machine is equipped with a high-powered 
gasolene engine which gives it motive power and 
operates a shovel located at the front end. When 
the shovel is raised to its highest point it is ina 
dumping position and its load falls out. The entire 


mechanism is mounted on 
wheels with a third wheel 
as a trailer and steering 





TO PROTECT PAPER IN TRANSIT 


The purpose of this ma- A crimped sheet metal band that fits snugly on the top and 


chine is to move the 


side edges of a roll of paper 


two rubber-tired driving 
at the rear which serves 
wheel. 


AO PROTECT ROLLS 
OF PAPER 


USEFUL device to 

prevent damage to a 
heavy roll of paper from 
the time it leaves the mill 
until it is delivered to the 
pressman has recently 
been placed on the mar- 
ket. 

It consists. of a sheet 
metal circular band, and 
is made slightly smaller 
in circumference than the 
standard-sized paper rolls, 
so that when adjusted in 
the paper mill it fits the 
roll snugly. The band is 
crimped at right angles, 
thus protecting top and 
side edges of the paper 
ro!l in transit. 














